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Editorial. 


EEP underneath all the creeds and parties in the 
American republic are a few principles of rever- 
ence and righteousness, out of which arise forms of 
religion and modes of action. Religious denomina- 
tions are still necessary, and political parties cannot 

be abolished ; but we who differ from one another can look 
beneath the differences, and recognize the essential unity of 
all who love truth and work righteousness. 


& 


WE are asked to answer the question whether it is right 
to be cheerful and to enjoy all bright and pleasant things 
while the awful cloud of war hangs over the country. To 
which we reply without hesitation that our country needs now 
the services of men and women who are as cheerful, happy, 
energetic, and healthy as their circumstances will permit 
them'to be. Gloom brings depression of spirits. Melancholy 


reduces the active powers, arid makes one incapable of sane 
thought and courageous action. Let men and women be 
serious in their consideration of all questions of loyalty and 
duty. Let them give grave and earnest attention to their 
responsibilities, whether to their local communities or to the 
nation ; but, when duty does not call to serious thought and 
strenuous action, let nature and art and music and benevo- 
lence and social good cheer have their way. The country 
owes much to Abraham Lincoln’s ability to laugh with the 
humorists and to forget ‘“ black care” which haunted all his 
ways. One of the worst results of the war would be to 
make us or to leave us a nation of hypochondriacs. We 
need steady brains, strong nerves, hearts which beat evenly, 
and lungs that fill themselves with oxygen, whether in states- 
man, soldier, or citizen. They serve their country best who 
strive to make it still a safe and happy place to live in. 


a 


THE best service which our young men can render to the 
country now is not to enlist in tumultuous haste. The work 
of our army must necessarily, at first, call for those who are 
toughened by discipline and protected by exposure against 
malarial and other infections. The government calls most 
loudly for seasoned troops and “immunes.” Growing youth, 
whose bones are not hardened and whose tissues are not 
fully developed, can serve their country now by preparing 
themselves. Let them drill until the manual of arms is fa- 
miliar. Let them march with heavy burdens, practise, if they 
will, sleeping on the ground in the open air, and in every way 
test themselves, so that, when the government says that they 
are needed, they may be prepared to offer the stores of cour- 
age, endurance, and trained energy which it will need. The 
weakness of the Spanish army in Cuba is to a great extent 
caused by the fact that boys were poured into the island 
only to yield to physical enemies more pervasive and power- 
ful than the insurgent forces. 


a 


Tue Sanitary Commission did noble work during the 
Civil War. It saved many lives, it comforted the dying, 
and cared for the convalescent. We speak out of active 
experience and personal service when we testify that the 
United States Sanitary Commission, under the leadership of 
Henry W. Bellows and Frederick Law Olmsted, represented 
and carried out the noblest sentiment and purpose of the 
American people. Especially did the Commission become 
the organ through which the sympathies of innumerable pa- 
triotic women expressed themselves. Just because such a 
commission has done such service, and can do it again, we 
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ought now to move with caution. Waste, extravagance, 
favoritism, blundering good will which wrought evil, at- 
tended its history during the Civil War. It was these things 
which caused General Sherman to say that “it had no busi- 
ness at the front, but ought to stay with the hospitals in the 
rear.” The distributing agents, who were cool, wise, and 
sympathetic, found that a principal difficulty in giving out 
the stores committed to them was to get them past the hun- 
gry, greedy, and unscrupulous officers and men who forgot 
the claims of humanity while foraging for their own hungry 
stomachs. Many able-bodied soldiers, whose sisters and 
wives were working for the Commission at home, claimed 
that they had the right to share the luxuries that were car- 
ried to the front. No doubt in many cases the sisters and 
wives sympathized with them, and would enforce their claims. 
But to admit and act upon such a theory of benevolence 
would be fatal to discipline, and destructive of the very sys- 
tem which alone could justify the existence of such an or- 
ganization. Its business was with the sick, the wounded, 
and the dying, and not with the able-bodied who were in 
good health. 
x 


Every mail brings rumors from Europe of increasing hos- 
tility in some countries and of growing friendship in others. 
One of the most marked developments in England is the 
new and increasing friendliness in high quarters. This 
friendship for America is spreading throughout the English 
colonies, and will certainly lead to a new proposition for 
some kind of an agreement among the English-speaking na- 
tions to preserve peace by settlement of all controversies 
through the application of rules of international conduct 
which shall be agreed upon. Evidently, Germany and 
France fear just such a combination as this. Evidently, 
also, some such understanding is necessary to prevent the 
interference of European nations with the operations of our 
fleet in the Far East. Tennyson predicted a union of all 
English-speaking countries twenty years ago, and believed it 
would be for the interest of America to join it. The effect 
of such an understanding would be not only to prevent a war 
with England, but to keep England and America out of wars 
with other nations. 


War Notes. 


Out of our correspondence not intended for publication, 
we select some characteristic expressions representing differ- 
ent occupations. The following extract is from a letter which 
a New York banker sends to his foreign correspondents : — 

“Much stress has been laid upon the fact that Spain made 
many concessions in response to our demands; but, after all, 
those demands were right. 

“The main difficulty, however, continued to exist; namely, 
an ineffectual struggle conducted on both sides with more or 
less barbarity, which was not only shocking to every senti- 
ment of humanity, but was an inexcusable interruption of the 
commercial relations of this country with Cuba. Not only 
were our business relations interrupted, but the property of 
American citizens was destroyed and rendered unproductive. 

“This condition of things gave the war party a basis for 
their war cry. 

“While we advocated peace as long as peace was possible, 
we now feel that it is the duty of every true American to 
stand by the government in the prosecution of the present 
war, until the Spanish government is driven from Cuba as 
well as from all other possessions that it may have on this 
hemisphere.” 


The next selection consists of remarks taken from the 
letter of a Massachusetts manufacturer : — 

“All admit that some things are worse than war, just as 
some things are worse than death. All people, whatever 
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their views a month ago as to the necessity or justice or ex- 
pediency of this war, are now agreed as to its vigorous prose- 
cution. That means that the Spanish ships must be 
smashed and the Spanish soldiers shot. Let there be no 
affectation about it, and no politics in the appointment of 
generals, and no attempts at civil government. in Cuba until 
the ships are swept off the sea and the enemy's armies sur- 
render or are destroyed. This is not nice; but this is what 
it means to go to war, whether the people have been dragged 
into it by Congress against their will, as many people think, 
or whether, as many others think, this is a moral and relig- 
ious crusade forced on Congress by the people.” 


A minister writes from the Middle States : — 

“JT have hardly (this is carefully stated) met a single 
thoughtful layman here who is not strongly opposed to the 
war. Of course, the people are falling in to support the 
country, as they ought to do when such a calamity has been 
brought on. May it soon be over!” 


A member of Congress writes from Washington : -—— 

“‘T think you have conducted the Register with great wis- 
dom in this crisis. My own determination from the start 
was to do everything possible for peace; but I have never 
been able to feel that the United States could escape the 
duty of intervening for freedom in Cuba when the time 
came. Grant said we were on the verge of it. Cleveland 
said no other nation would have waited so long. And when 
McKinley said, ‘The time has come,’ I voted sadly, but de- 
terminedly, to give the President the power he asked.” 


Righteousness and the Pulpit. 


In these stirring times the pulpit ought to be a throne of 
righteousness. Its influence should be among the most 
powerful and persuasive agencies of moral progress. A 
preacher can and ought to be a source of highest inspiration. 
Cowards, trimmers, and plausible prophets have no function 
in the pulpit. 

But that the stream of moral energy may rise to the 
highest level and be rightly applied, it should be wisely di- 
rected. Dr. Walker said to young men, “ Take counsel of your 
caution, take counsel of your prudence, but never take coun- 
sel of your fears.” With candid utterance and direct applica- 
tion the truth must be presented without fear or favor. What, 
then, are the limits and restraints which will make the preach- 
ing of righteousness effective? 

First. There must be no thought of winning personal ad- 
vantage, whether of popularity, professional advancement, or 
social success. 

Second. To be effective, the preaching of righteousness 
and the denunciation of evil must be separated from all the 
transient fortunes of local parties and interests. The preacher 
who identifies himself with any one party, as the party of 
righteousness, may for once succeed in carrying a reform or 
in defeating corruption. But it is a dear-bought victory 
which makes him from that time the minister of one party, and 
cuts him off from access to all who differ from him in politics. 

Third. The moral energy of the pulpit must be so directed 
that it cannot be used by scheming men to accomplish their 
own ends. Many a preacher, exulting in his strength and 
glorying in his freedom, has fallen into contempt because he 
spoke with no regard to time or place or the fitness of things. 
If one speaks the truth in such a way that he serves the 
devil, he would do better not to speak at all. 

Fourth. The preacher’s moral judgments should not be 
confounded with his personal judgments of the characters of 
men. He can lift the standard, and show what is right and 
what is wrong. But the moment he says, “ That man is right 
and that one is wrong,” he has put his fallible judgment into 
the place that ought to be occupied by an immutable principle. 


_—. 
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What, then, is left for a preacher if he may not win glory, 
affect the fortunes of parties, praise the good and denounce 
the evil in the persons of those who represent them? What 
can he do if in the pulpit he may not say in thunder tones, 
“Thou art the man”? We answer, “Nothing, if that is 
all.” But how about Nathan and Elijah and John the 
Baptist? We need not much consider their cases, because 
they did not denounce the sins of David and Ahab and 
Philip at a safe distance, from a coward’s castle, but face to 
face, hand to hand, with death as the probable reward of 
plain dealing. When such an emergency comes, the preacher 
will know where his duty lies, and is not likely to err through 
over-bold and hasty speech. 

Every man who is decent enough to come within the reach 
of a preacher’s voice on Sunday has some kind of an ideal 
standard for himself. No matter what his party, his prin- 
ciples, or his practice, there is something which he considers 
for himself to be decent and honorable, and there is some- 
thing else which for him would be wrong and disgraceful. 
The right kind of speech to men and women of various pur- 
suits and practices would be such that each would go away 
moved to choose the best. That choice might temporarily 
lead to a course of action which the minister did not ap- 
prove. But the great preachers, they whose influence is deep 
and lasting, are those who win the love and reverence of all 
sorts and conditions of men. If a Republican politician 
comes under the influence of such a one, he becomes a better 
Republican. If a Democratic partisan accepts his moral 
leadership, he becomes a better Democrat. If a Socialist 
feels his power, he becomes a high-minded Socialist. Great 
preaching brings out the best in every one, each according 
to his own calling and election. Of course, if the preacher 
believes that there are no good men or women who are not of 
his sect in religion, his party in politics, or his rank in so- 
ciety, to him these considerations will not apply. His duty 
becomes simplicity itself. Let him praise all who agree with 
him and denounce all who do not, and his work is done. 
But that is not the method of the prophets of righteousness 
whose work and wisdom shine like the stars in the firma- 
ment. 


The Ethics of War. 


To many of our readers the title of this editorial will no 
doubt seem self-contradictory. Why but because they re- 
gard war as something so essentially and entirely wrong that 
to speak of its ethics seems to them very much like speaking 
of the ethics of murder or thieving or debauchery? But we 
are hardly permitted to forget that some of the greatest ethi- 


‘ cal teachers, Plato and Aristotle and Kant among them, 


pleaded for the ethical character of war, not merely as some- 
thing inescapable, but as a school of virtue, and not merely 
of the virtue of courage, but in a far greater degree that of 
“unreserved devotion, the ardor of self-sacrifice for duty and 
the common good.” Prof. Henry Sidgwick (in an article on 
the “ Morality of Strife,” which is one of a number of ex- 
tremely important essays in his recent volume called “ Practi- 
cal Ethics ”) expresses his belief that there are now among us 
some thoughtful persons sincerely concerned for moral excel- 
lence who would regret the extinction of war. There is no 
doubt of it: we all know some of these persons. And, if here 
and there they do not seem to take sufficient account of the 
ethical possibilities that are involved in the responsibilities of 
business and domestic life, it cannot be denied that they can 
make a good show of virtues that grow luxuriantly upon the 
fields that are ploughed with shot and shell and fertilized 
with the blood of men who find it sweet and pleasant, with 
whatever pain, to die in some good cause. 

But Prof. Sidgwi¢k’s essay to which we have referred 
makes very plain that, to whatever extent war is intrinsically 
ethical, it has ethical connotations of first-rate importance. 
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It is interesting to imagine how an essay of this kind, so 
critical, so calm, would affect a company of yellow journalists. 
Very much, probably, as a party of gypsies were affected by 
George Borrow’s reading of the Lord’s Prayer in Romany. 
Emerson, who tells the story, says they squinted horribly, and 
that the gypsy jockey squinted worst of all. ‘Wide is the 
range of words,” says Homer, but ow wide he could not 
know as we do who can compare such an essay with a saf- 
fron-colored editorial. 

Prof. Sidgwick brings to bear upon the subject of war the 
question, so often agitated by the moralist, whether men’s 
ignorance or lack of rightful disposition is the more respon- 
sible for their immorality. As regards this question, he has 
no doubt that, if all men should do what they think is right 
to-morrow, while the improvement would be very great, it 
would be seriously qualified. The fanatics of our present 
status are men who do what they think is right “in scorn of 
consequence,” without sound judgment as to what is actually 
right or wrong. If all men should do just what they think is 
right, evidently, the number of fanatics would be very much 
increased, and so, too, such damage as they do. Conse- 
quently, Prof. Sidgwick would say, By all means increase 
the amount of good will to men, but at the same time do 
what you can to increase the intelligence of men’s moral 
judgments. 

The application of these principles to the subject of war is 
perfectly obvious. Altruism is not enough; for, as Prof. 
Sidgwick says, it would have no decisive tendency to prevent 
strife in a world where most men are selfish. “For, if 
around us some are wronging others, the predominance of 
altruism in ourselves, though it will diminish our disposition 
to fight in our own quarrels, will make us more eager to take 
part with others who are wronged.” If this was not written 
with an eye to our American relations with Cuba, it seems as 
if it must have been; for it is certain that a very large pro- 
portion of the war spirit— which has of late been so active 
in the United States as to carry them to the brink of war, 
and over it—has been strongly altruistic. Whether wisely 
so, events must finally declare. Meantime it is not a cheer- 
ful prophecy of our essayist, but it is certainly a valid one, 
that “the growth of sympathetic resentment- against wrongs 
seems not unlikely to cause as much strife as the diminution 
of mere selfishness prevents.” 

It follows, from these considerations, that “the things that 
make for peace” are not exhausted by the “enthusiasm for 
humanity”; that there must be sound judgment as to what 
is right as well as the good will to do it. For it is not by 
any means as if war were generally ‘“‘a mere collision of 
passions and cupidities,” nor as if it were always a matter of 
selfishness and injustice on the one side, with “a cabinet 
of all the virtues” on the other. Generally, both sides, as in 
domestic quarrels, are to blame; but both sides feel that they 
are contending for legitimate interests,— interests which are 
not infrequently apprehended as rights, and in no hypocriti- 
cal fashion. Now whether the interests are legitimate and 
whether they are national rights, no altruism can decide. 
There must be intelligent judgment, carefully guarded against 
the influence of national ambition and against that kind of 
patriotism which is the “big-head” of individual self-con- 
fidence attaining to continental proportions. And, if our 
judgment is to be just, we must put ourselves as sincerely 
as possible in our opponent’s place, looking at the matter 
through our own eyes, but from his side of the fence. We. 
must be as careful to ascertain our duties in the premises as 
to assert our rights; and, even. if we are confident of the 
rectitude of our own position, we must resolutely inquire if 
our opponent’s error does not involve some element of 
justice which we are not at liberty to disregard. These prin- 
ciples are slow to be accepted, even by individuals of good 
general character. They are, then, likely to be accepted 
much more slowly by great national communities, whose sub- 
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conscious disposition, as Mr. Boris Sidis has recently ex- 
plained, tends to be irrational and mobocratic. But every 
individual who is doing something to make his good will to 
men intelligent is doing something to bring in the happy 
time when the courage of mankind will find some better field 
than war for its display and some better instrument than 
war for setting wrong things right. 


One Kind of Religion. 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin has written an interesting book 
upon Contemporary France, in which there is an important 
chapter on the relations of the French Republic to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The evolution of religion, he tells 
us, involves three successive stages,— the superstitious, the 
intellectual, and the philosophical. Those who have not 
got beyond the superstitious stage rest contentedly in the 
dogmas of the Church as final, in her sacraments as valid, 
and, generally, in the traditional system as being everything 
that it has been represented as being heretofore. ‘Those 
who have got beyond the superstitious stage into the intel- 
lectual fool themselves with the belief that they can give 
a rational and scientific account of their religion. They 
wish to understand things, and are persuaded that they do. 
But those who have reached the philosophical stage know 
that a rational religion is impossible. Man cannot, by 
searching, find out God. Are we, then, to give up religion 
altogether? Oh, no! We are to keep up a show of it, re- 
cite the old creeds, go through the ritual motions, but with 
a tacit understanding that they have no reality which can be 
intellectually expressed, while still religion, as a vague and 
formless sentiment, is something that is not to be dispensed 
with altogether. 

Now, if this way of putting the thing were the mere freak 
of some reckless individual, it would not be worth consider- 
ing. But what is true is that we have here a theory which 
reflects with tolerable exactness a state of things now widely 
prevalent in France. The sentimentalism of Renan has 
been one of its most prolific sources, but a more prolific one 
has been the opportunism of the reigning pope. All things 
to all men if by any means he can save anything for the 
Holy Catholic Church, he has remorselessly subjected his 
French retainers to the republican régime. Whereupon the 
Church has suffered gentle violence at the hands of the 
politicians, and these politicians have taken it by force. 
Adherence to the Church is getting to be less and less a 
matter of religious conviction, more and more a matter of 
political convenience. The Voltaireans and Renanites are 
going into it with the rest. M. Brunetiére has very recently 
joined the procession. It is impossible to imagine that he 
has done this with any intellectual seriousness. Meantime 
M. Coubertin’s conception of religious evolution is a flimsy 
justification of the existing state of things. 

But this matter is much more important than it would be 
if it were a product peculiar to the French Republic. If 
it has there a particularly gross development, it is, neverthe- 
less, a sign of the times which is not absent from our West- 
ern skies. There is a wide-spread tendency in America, as 
well as in France, England, and Germany, to distrust the 
intellectual rendering of religion, and seek out some other. 
It is not to be denied that this tendency has some justifica- 
- tion in the so-called “bankruptcy of science,” promises 
which it has made, but has not been able to fulfil, and in the 
miserable confessions of religious despair that have been 
made by many scientific men. But these failures and con- 
fessions do not justify any such kind of religion as that of 
M. Coubertin,— a religion of unreality, a religion which re- 
peats the creeds and joins in the ritual of the Church with- 
out ascribing to the one or to the other any rational consist- 
ency. The religion of the future may be very different 
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from the traditional religion of the present time; but we can- 
not too soon nor too confidently assure ourselves that, if it 
is to have any power to bind men’s consciences, to stir their 
souls, to give their lives coherency and effectiveness, to as- 
sure stability and dignity to our social order, whatever else 
it is, it must be real. The baldest agnosticism imaginable, 
so that it be sincere, has more of the essence of religion in 
it than the longest creed and the most gorgeous ritual en- 
tertained “in the Pickwickian sense.” 
knowledge like a sinking star,” and be loyal to what they 
know, and religion will not only have the accent of sincerity, 
but of an intelligence which, whatever its limitations, is suff- 
cient for the religious life. 


Current Copics. 


Ir is one of the sinister conjunctions in history that on 
the very eve of a projected celebration of ‘the glorious 
battle of Callao,” which was to be observed at Madrid on 
Monday with more than usual splendor in anticipation of a 
victory over the American forces in the present conflict, the 
cable should have startled the Spanish capital with a mes- 
sage from the governor-general of the Philippines, announc- 
ing what has since proved to be the virtual destruction of 
the Spanish fleet in the bay of Manila by the Asiatic squad- 
ron under Admiral Dewey. It was the first engagement in 
this war; and the result was nothing less than a disaster to 
Spanish arms,—a disaster which may eventually aid the 
cause of civilization by rendering a speedy end of the con- 
flict a tangible possibility. 

& 


Ir is the strong hope at Washington that the first serious 
engagement in the war will also be the last one, and that 
Spain will prove amenable to the pacific counsels of her po- 
litical friends on the European continent, who foresee in a 
continuation of the Hispano-American war nothing but con- 
tinued disaster to whatever of political prestige and material 
prosperity history has bequeathed to Spain. Whether the 
government at Madrid will consent to an armistice must de- 
pend very much upon the progress of events in the imme- 
diate future. A success for the Spanish forces would mean, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, an indefinite prolongation 
of the struggle, the evil effects of which are destined to fall 
upon the Spanish nation with cumulative weight in the end. 


at 


WitH the hope of bringing about a speedy end of the 
pending hostilities, the authorities at Washington have 
adopted, it is said, a plan of aggressive action in the field 
and upon the sea, which shall demonstrate the relative merits 
of the combatants in the shortest possible space of time. 
As these pages go to press, the fall of Manila, the capital of 
the Philippines, is merely a question of hours. The estab- 
lishment of a base of supplies for Admiral Dewey’s fleet is 
regarded as a foregone conclusion. While Spain’s resources 
are partially engaged in holding the Philippines against the 
attacks of the Asiatic squadron, it is the intention of the 
military and naval strategists at Washington to strike a de- 
cisive blow at Spanish power on the island of Cuba. 


ot 


Ir is conceded to be a military impossibility that Captain 
General Blanco should hold Havana much longer. It re- 
quires no demonstration that the distress attendant upon a 
state of siege is already upon the Cuban capital. Stories of 
starvation prices in other sections of the island where the 
Spanish forces are making their last stand for Spanish sov- 
ereignty over the Antilles are too frequent and too circum- 
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stantial to be regarded with discredit. It is thought that a 
display of sufficiently hostile intentions by the blockading 
squadron will go a good way toward convincing General 
Blanco of the advisability of surrendering a lost city without 
bringing upon it the horrors of a bombardment, which, in view 
of the terrible efficiency of modern weapons of destruction, 
would be a calamity of a magnitude which even a Spanish 
captain general of Cuba cannot regard with equanimity. 


Bd 


In the meanwhile the men who are governing Spain may 
soon be confronted with a domestic problem the solution of 
which will tax all their available material and moral force. 
It is becoming apparent that there has been at Madrid a 
good deal of false representation of existing conditions of 
Spanish defence. The policy of the Spanish government 
offers, on a somewhat smaller scale, a parallel to that pur- 
sued by the third empire in the Franco-Prussian War. Just 
as the French discovered in 1870 that they had entered a war 
totally unprepared for it, the Spanish people are finding out 
to-day that the bombast in which the government at Madrid 
has been indulging concerning the resources of the mon- 
archy and its power to repel invasion has been simply bom- 
bast, and nothing more. It would be difficult to predict 
bounds to the popular indignation which is surely gathering 
strength for an outbreak of fury against the men and the 
institutions that are held responsible for this Spanish déddc/e. 
Madrid is under the stifling pressure of siege law. Even 
this instrument of repression may not prove equal to the 
revolutionary passions that have been aroused in the Span- 
ish people, partly by the incapacity of their own rulers and 
partly by the agitations of Carlist and republican agents. 


& 


Joun Y. McKanzg, the former Democratic boss of Graves-. 


end, has finished his term of service in the penitentiary, and 
is once more a member of society. The friends of pure 
government in the metropolis are wondering whether he is 
sincere in his declarations of repentance for his former sins, 
which ended in his incarceration after the wave of reform 
had swept away Tammany rule and Tammany methods from 
what is now the Greater New York. They are still more 
interested in watching the effect of the punishment of former 
“boss ” McKane upon the men who are now conducting the 
great experiment in American municipal government. 


a 


May Day passed with unusual quiet on both sides of the 
Atlantic this year. It saw the complete defeat of the opera- 
tives in New England textile mills who had struck in opposi- 
tion to the substantial reduction of wages which was proposed 
by the managers, and which is now in actual operation. In 
Europe the labor question has taken a secondary place by a 
sort of common consent in view of the grave problems of an 
international character that are confronting both rulers and 
people. There are indications, however, that, as soon as 
international relations have issued from the acute stage, the 
economic struggle is to be resumed with redoubled energy 


all along the line. 
a 


Cuter or Potice McCutiacu of New York intervened 
to prevent a parade of the Socialist Labor Party, which was 
to have taken place last Saturday. The police authorities of 
the metropolis discovered that the speakers were to make 
remarks reflecting upon the attitude of the United States 
toward Spain, and that resolutions of a similar tenor were to 
be adopted by the meeting. The police pointed out that, 
under existing conditions, the gathering could not be regarded 
in any other light than as a treasonable one. Hence the pro- 
hibition, which agitated the sympathizers of the socialist 
cause throughout the country. 
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THE Sultan of Turkey has expressed to Mr. Rockhill, the 
United States minister at Athens, his deep regret that a war 
should now be in progress between the United States and 
Spain. Abdul Hamid II. used precisely the language and 
expressed the identical sentiments which a ruler whose 
hand is not stained with the blood of his subjects might have 
used under similar circumstances. In the meanwhile Abdul 
Hamid’s creatures in Macedonia are conducting a system of 
slow extermination of the peaceable population, although 
they have not yet devised such refined methods of cruelty 
as characterized the Weyler régime in Cuba. It may not 
be long before the moral sense of Europe shall discover that 
humanity cries for intervention in Macedonia. 


& 


SomE London journals would have it that the seizure of 
Spanish merchantmen, with cargoes that were not plainly 
contraband of war, by vessels of the fleet that is blockading 
Havana, has exerted an influence on British public opinion 
unfavorable to the cause of the United States. As a matter 
of fact, several influential papers of the English metropolis 
have declared, in emphatic terms, not only their condemna- 
tion of the seizure of the Spanish trading vessels, but also 
their disapproval of the general course that has been pur- 
sued by the United States during these first days of the war. 
These expressions of hostile criticism, however, are confined 
to a relatively small proportion of the more conservative 
English press. The editorial expressions of the vast majority 
of the English papers continue to be warmly in favor of this 
country and the cause which it is championing in this war. 


& 


Tue Emperor of Austria has again shown his devotion to 
the principle of absolutism and reaction by his sympathy 
with the Spanish side of the international quarrel. Apart 
from the ties of kinship which bind Francis Joseph to the 
queen regent of Spain, the former has every political reason 
and every motive of sentiment for lending his support, up to 
the very limit of a rupture with the United States, to the 
tottering throne of Spain. Every step that is made toward 
democratic government in Europe is a step in opposition to 
the principles to which Francis Joseph has owed his secret 
allegiance ever since he ascended the throne of Austria- 
Hungary at the close of the revolution of 1848. It is an 
open secret that the concessions to the popular wish for a 
more democratic form of government, which the emperor 
granted to his subjects on his accession to the throne, were 
wrung from an unwilling hand by the irresistible force of 
necessity. Francis Joseph is an autocrat of the autocrats at 
heart, and can be relied upon to throw the weight of his 
influence on the side of the monarchic principle, in its con- 
flict with the rising democracy of Europe, at every juncture - 
in history. 

a 


THE aged head of the house of Hapsburg has shown his 
marked hostility to the United States in ways that have de- 
scended to pettiness on frequent occasions. It is said that the 
emperor himself suggested the European campaign against 
American industry which Count Goluchowski, the imperial 
chancellor, tried to organize recently. But the violent anti- 
Americanism of the emperor of Austria-Hungary has been 
shown in various other spiteful ways. For instance, it is 
said that his relations with the United States diplomatic 
officials at Vienna are always more or less of the perfunc- 
tory sort; and travelling Americans find it as difficult to 
gain admission to the imperial presence as if the latter were 
housed in the summer palace at Pekin instead of the im- 
perial residence in Vienna. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that the emperor has contributed $100,000 to the 
Spanish naval fund out of his privy purse, that he has per- 
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mitted Austro-Hungarian officers to take service under the 
Spanish flag, and that he has refused to make a formal 
declaration of neutrality in the present war. 


a 


WuEN Monsignor Martinelli, the Roman delegate in the 
United States, cabled a message to the Vatican at Rome, ad- 
vising the papal chancellery to be more circumspect in its 
demonstrations of sympathy with the Spanish cause, it is 
not likely that he summoned the newspaper correspondents 
to the delegate’s residence to give them a circumstantial ac- 
count of his communications with the pontiff. The news- 
papers did publish an account of Martinelli’s protest, how- 
ever (probably on the assumption that it was high time that 
some such action had been taken), Perhaps Monsignor 
Martinelli informed the papal secretary of state that forms of 
religion are not an issue with the American people, when it is 
confronted with a national duty. ; 


od 


Tue German emperor continues to be a much-talked-of 
person in spite of the vastly more important: issues that 
are all but engrossing the attention of the world. The Eng- 
lish are trying to find out just what Kaiser Wilhelm meant 
by the exuberant terms of the telegram in which he con- 
gratulated Sir Herbert Kitchener on the victory over the fa- 
natics at Atbara. It is believed in London that the kaiser is 
truly repentant for the anti-British outbreak which he made 
on the occasion of Oom Paul’s energetic suppression of Dr. 
“Jim’s” raid in the Transvaal, and that he is very desirous 
of being taken back into the favor of his royal and imperial 
grandmother. The emperor’s intention may have this po- 
litical significance, or it may be merely an attempt to effect 
a reconciliation with the membership of the Royal Yacht 
Club in anticipation of the coming races. ~ 


ze 


THE fact remains, however, that the hostility of the English 
people toward their German cousins is rather increasing than 
abating. This uncousinly feeling is not the result of any 
definite political move on the part of Germany, but owes its 
origin and growth to the sharp competition which German 
manufacturers and sailors are opposing to England in the 
markets of the world. As a matter of fact, the German mer- 
chant marine has been growing in recent years at a rate that 
outstrips the British in a generous proportion. The Ger- 
mans have made similar progress in the arts and industries. 
Add to these circumstances the fact that German labor is 
underbidding the Briton in his own home market, and the 
growing dislike between Teuton and Anglo-Saxon ceases to 
be a mystery. 

ae 


Tue closeness of Anglo-American relations is destined to 
profit by the endeavors that are being made on this side of 
the Atlantic to adjust several differences of secondary im- 
portance that have not had the effect of contributing to the 
cause of international cordiality. A bill before Congress 
now provides for the payment of the Bering Sea award, a 
trifling sum of half a million in round numbers, which this 
country owes to great Britain, in accordance with the deci- 
sion of the International Court of Arbitration. Several 
pending questions affecting our relations with Canada are 
also under consideration, and a plan is being urged for the 
establishment of a permanent tribunal to consider differences 
that might arise in our contact with our northern neighbors 
who are living and thriving under the British flag. 


J 
In view of the possibility that the United States might 


acquire territory in the Far East as one of the results of the 
present war, it is suggested discreetly in Tokio that an 


alliance between the United States, Great Britain, and Japan, 
for the maintenance of the balance of power on the Chinese 
mainland and in Chinese waters, would be an eminently 
proper development. There is little doubt that the Japanese 
government would be glad to enter into some such arrange- 
ment. Japan sees the paw of the Northern Bear stretching 
out over Corea, and the logic of history would indicate that 
it will not be long before that paw has reached over the 
intervening leagues of sea to rest upon the island of Japan. 


Hence these modest and (from the standpoint of Japan) | 


altogether sensible suggestions of the establishment of some 
international force that shall keep Russia within bounds. 


Brevities. 


Part of the foundation of a new bridge across the Danube 
was laid in the days of the Emperor Trajan. 


In this war there is no Jew and no Gentile, no Protestant 
and no Catholic, no North and no South. We are all Ameri- 
can citizens. 


People talk glibly about “the fourth dimension of space.” 
We wonder how many could read or understand the mathe- 
matical reasoning involved in such a conception. 


So long as intelligent men and women believe in the pos- 
sibility of perpetual motion, no absurdity can be too great to 
find acceptance if only it be described in phrases which have 
a sensible sound. 


The English papers comment upon the fact that during 
the last years of his life Dr. Davidson was Unitarian in be- 
lief. The British Weekly thinks he might more properly be 
described as Arian. 


We cannot insist too strongly upon the righteous policy of 
suppressing, in the news of the day, everything which can 
give aid and comfort to the enemy by revealing the plans of 
our army and navy. 


Now and then a minister sings or plays the organ as part 
of his service of worship. If it were not for the double drain 
upon the emotions, the minister, who was also a singer, would 
often serve both as preacher and chorister. 


Two gentlemen of national reputation were introduced to 
a third, with the remark that they attended Rev. Doctor 
Blank’s church. “ Oh, yes,” said one of them, smilingly, “we 
both belong to the church of the ‘Holy Ambiguity.’ ” 


The Boston Zranscrift quotes our account of the “Oath 
of Hippocrates,” and credits it to the Buffalo Commercial, 
which states also that the graduates of the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Buffalo take the oath on gradu- 
ating. 


The haste with which news is gathered and printed is il- 
lustrated by this extract from a Washington despatch: 
““Companies, troops, and batteries, each of which will be 
composed of ror men, or parts of such, may be formed in 
any town or village.” 


In all the American universities there is a steady progress 
toward the opinions and conduct befitting gentlemen and 
scholars. Where hundreds of young people congregate for 
any purpose, evils will break out. The evil is always more 
conspicuous than the good. 


A large part of the literature of the world is becoming 
unintelligible to this generation through lack of ability to 
understand quotations from the Bible. Allusions to sayings 
and events which our fathers would have understood at a 
glance now signify nothing to many readers, 
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Our sermon this week is by Rev. Edouard Montet, DD; 
editor of Le Progrés Religieux and professor of theology 
in Geneva. In the last Mew World “the rationalistic bent 
of the Geneva faculty” is spoken of,—a bent which certainly 
Is not especially notable in this devout sermon. 


On the day that Dr. Asa Gray was buried, Dr. F. G. 
Peabody said at Harvard Vespers, “To live in the presence 
of great truths and eternal laws, to be led by permanent 
ideals,— that is what keeps a man patient when the world 
ignores him, and calm and unspoiled when the world praises 


him.” This sentence has gone into circulation attributed to 
Balzac. 


The Universalist Leader thinks that the Outlook, by its 
remark concerning the degeneracy of Unitarianism, has fur- 
nished us a good opportunity “to fling its banner once more 
to the breeze.” To which we answer that our banner is al- 
ways flying, and that the Ow//ook has disclaimed any inten- 
tion of applying its derogatory remark to any but extremists. 
Such a disclaimer we feel bound to accept, made as it is by 
Christian gentlemen. 


For the credit of journalists let us hope that no news- 
paper knew what it was doing when it revealed the plans of 
our brave fellow-countryman who has put his neck into a 
halter by landing on the shores of Cuba. Nathan Hale 
was hanged as a spy; and, if they told the truth, they who 
reported the movements of this gallant soldier could not 
have planned more adroitly if they had intended to betray 
him to Spain and to the gallows. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Dr. Allen in Bangor. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In Rev. Francis Tiffany’s admirable and appreciative 
notice of Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, D.D., in your issue of 
March 31, it is said that his settlement “in Bangor was the 
longest, from 1850 to 1866,— its final termination precipi- 
tated by the unhappy mistake of Dr. Allen’s taking too sen- 
timental and humanitarian a view of the murderous assault of 
Brooks of South Carolina on Senator Sumner to satisfy the 
more sanguinary ethical standards of certain of his political 
parishioners.” The date “ 1866” is, of course, a misprint for 
1856. Dr. Allen actually closed his connection with the 
parish on May 24, 1857; and the Sunday-school presented 
him a silver pitcher and salver, on one of which was in- 
scribed, “ Presented to Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, as a token 
of affectionate respect for their beloved teacher, pastor, and 
friend, by the members of the Union Street Sunday-school, 
Bangor, Me., May 24, 1857,” and on the other, “ Beloved, 
thou doest faithfully whatsoever thou doest to the brethren, 
and to strangers.” That these inscriptions expressed the 
honest sentiment not alone of the Sunday-school, but also of 
the parish, survivors of that period testify with one accord. 

The statement that the Brooks-Sumner affair had the 
slightest thing to do with the termination of Dr. Allen’s 
pastorate may possibly be true and capable of proof; but it 
is not in accord with the recollections of Dr. Allen’s surviv- 
ing parishioners, who are strongly persuaded that the pastor 
and his parish were a unit in their detestation of that brutal 
assault. Besides, that event occurred May 22, 1856,—a full 
year before the termination of Dr. Allen’s pastorate. 

It has always been understood here that the causes which 
led to Dr. Allen’s retirement from the parish” were much less 
important than would have been a difference in ethical stand- 
ards or even political sympathies. 

But it was by no act of the parish that he left Bangor. 
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Neither was it from any lack of loyalty on the part of the 
great majority of his parishioners, and the few survivors 
among them speak of him with a fondness and tenderness 
which rarely fall to the lot of a parish minister. 


S. C. BEacu. 
Bangor, Maine. 


Not Mine. 


Not mine, dear Lord, to question why, 
In thoughtless rest and easy state, 
My spirit will not stay in bounds: 
Mine is to work and wait. 
Not mine to question why the truth 
Can only mount by tedious stair, 
While error battles every step: 
Mine but to do and dare. 
Not mine to look with longing eyes 
On fields fresh won, and victory see ; 
But mine the flag to carry still 
Of loyalty to thee. 
— Helen de Lendrecie. 


The Enemy’s Goods at Sea. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


If Benjamin Franklin could have been put in telephonic 
communication with a meeting of the Ministerial Union of 
Boston, April 25, 1898, would he have been more pleased 
or disappointed? Doubtless it would be a satisfaction to 
him to know that a sentiment and a principle which he ad- 
vocated is revoiced in a resolution of that organization, but 
that it should be necessary, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, for citizens of the United States to urge upon their 
government a principle which a hundred and thirteen years 
ago their government had accepted and urged upon the 
world, would be a little disappointing. It shows how far 
Franklin and his associates lived ahead of their time. 

The resolution of the Ministerial Union, omitting the pre- 
amble, says : — 


That we earnestly urge the President of the United States to use 
his influence to stop all seizure of the private property (not contraband 
of war) of Spaniards upon the sea. We believe that this course of 
action on our part will be in the interest of civilization. It is in accord 
with the treatment that international law, as observed by enlightened 
nations, already has established with regard to private property on the 
land; and, especially in the case of this war, it will serve effectively to 
demonstrate to all the world that the sole and sincere purpose of our 
government is to relieve suffering and oppression. We believe, also, 
that this policy will tend to mitigate the moral harm of the war to both 
nations. 


Now compare with this resolution Article 23 of the treaty 
of amity and commerce entered into by the United States and 
Prussia in 1785. This treaty was signed on behalf of the 
United States by Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and 
John Adams. It will be hard to find in a single paragraph 
a nobler expression of the demands of modern civilization in 
time of war, whether on land or sea. I will quote the whole 
paragraph, which I have just verified by the original manu- 
script at the Department of State : — 


If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed to 
remain nine months to collect their debts and to settle their affairs, 
and may depart freely, carrying off all their effects without molestation 
or hindrance. And all women and children, scholars of every faculty, 
cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed 
and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and, in general, all 
others whose occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit 
of mankind, shall be allowed to continue their respective employments, 
and shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall their houses or 
goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields wasted by the 
armed forces of the enemy, into whose power by the events of war they 
may happen to fall; but, if anything is necessary to be taken from 
them for the use of such armed force, the same shall be paid for at a 
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reasonable price, and all merchant and trading vessels employed in ex- 
changing the products of different {places, and thereby rendering the 
necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of human life more easy to be 
obtained, and more general, shall be allowed to pass free and unmo- 
lested; and neither of the contracting powers shall grant or issue any 
commission to any private armed vessels empowering them to take or 
destroy such trading vessels or interrupt such commerce. 


In the statute books of every nation there are laws which 
are obsolete, others going into decay, and still others which 
are the germination of new principles. It is so in interna- 
tional law. ‘This article in the treaty of 1785 was the ex- 
pression of an advanced spirit of civilization and humanity. 
That it was contained in a treaty between Prussia and a 
nation in short clothes, the United States, did not make it 
international law. It was, however, a fairly certain proph- 
ecy, I hope, of what international law is to be. 

So far as relates to private property upon land, the obliga- 
tions recognized in the article quoted are practically and es- 
sentially accepted in modern warfare. They may be disre- 
garded sometimes in practice for want of good discipline in 
armies and a failure to teach soldiers the laws of civilized 
warfare; but their authority in international law is hardly 
disputed. With private property on the sea, however, it is 
different. The agreement between the United States and 
Prussia, though it has been frequently the subject of discus- 
sion and limited agreement between different nations, has 
not yet become the unquestioned law of the world. 

The French Chamber in 1792 voted that the executive 
power should be invited to negotiate with foreign powers to 
suppress privateering and to assure free navigation. The 
United States alone accepted the French proposition. 

In 1823 the French are credited with refraining from capt- 
uring private property at sea in their war with Spain. In other 
words, they did just what the United States are asked by the 
Ministerial Union to observe to-day in this war with Spain. 
President Monroe was alert to seize the new occasion to 
bring the matter again to the attention of foreign govern- 
ments.- In his message to Congress Dec. 2, 1823, he 
says : — 

At the commencement of the recent war between France and Spain 
it was declared by the French Government that it would grant no com- 
missions to privateers, and that neither the commerce of Spain nor of 
neutral nations should be molested by the naval force of France ex- 
cept in the breach of a lawful blockade. This declaration, which 
appears to have been faithfully carried into effect, concurring with prin- 
ciples proclaimed and cherished by the United States from the first 
establishment of their independence, suggested the hope that the time 
had arrived when the proposal for adopting it as a permanent and in- 


violable rule in all future maritime wars might meet the favorable con- 
sideration of the great European Powers. 


Instructions were therefore given to our ministers to 
France, Russia, and Great Britain to make these proposals 
to their respective governments; and President Monroe ex- 
pressed the hope that these overtures might be ultimately 
successful. 

July 28 of the same year, 1823, Mr. Adams in a commu- 
nication to Mr. Rush, our minister to Great Britain, urged 
the abolition of private war upon the sea, “an object which 
has long been dear to the hearts and ardent in the aspira- 
tion of the benevolent and of the wise, an object essentially 
congenial to the true spirit of Christianity, and therefore 
peculiarly fitting for the support of nations.” “ Private war,” 
said Mr. Adams, “ banished by the tacit and general consent 
of Christian nations from their territories, has taken its last 
refuge upon the ocean, and there continues to disgrace and 
afflict them by a system of licensed robbery bearing all the 
most atrocious character of piracy.” 

Mr. Marcy in 1856, speaking of private property upon 
the sea as subject to capture by belligerent powers, said 
“justice and humanity demand that this custom be aban- 
doned, and that the rule in regard to property on land be ex- 
tended to that on the sea,”— a sentiment which finds a more 
modern echo in Laveleye’s admirable discussion of the whole 
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question in his “ Du Respect de la Propriété Privée en Temps 
de Guerre.” “To soldiers,” he says, “it is made a point of 
honor to spare peaceable inhabitants and their property ; 
but we commission sailors, on the contrary, to run down 
merchant vessels on the seas and to capture or burn them.” 

That the agreement made between Prussia and the United 
States in 1785 was not merely speculative or theoretical, but 
left a lasting impression upon both nations, is seen in the 
declaration of Prussia at the beginning of the Franco-German 
War, and the response which the United States made to it. 
On the rgth of July, 1870, Bismarck telegraphed to Baron 
Gerolt, Prussian minister to the United States, “ Private 
property upon the sea will be exempted from seizure by her 
majesty’s ships without regard to reciprocity.” It is said 
that Prussia was not wholly able to live up to this exalted 
doctrine. 

Mr. Fish, in responding to the announcement, referred 
with pride to the treaty between Prussia and the United 
States contracted nearly a century before, and indulged the 
hope that “the government and people of the United States 
may soon be gratified by seeing the principle universally 
récognized as another restraining and humanizing influence 
imposed by modern civilization on the art of war.” 

Italy’s desire to be abreast of modern civilization was 
shown in the passage of a marine code in 1865, in which 
Italian war vessels are forbidden to capture mercantile ves- 
sels of a hostile nation in all cases in which reciprocity is ob- 
served. It is gratifying to note that the United States joined 
with Italy in a treaty in 1871 affirming this principle, and stipu- 
lating that private property shall not be seized except for 
breach of blockade or as contraband of war. ‘This treaty, I 
am glad to say, still remains in force. The treaty of Prussia 
of 1785 expired ten years after it was contracted. 

But, though the United States has not succeeded in secur- 
ing the full recognition of the principle for which Franklin, 
Jefferson, and Adams contended, and has not ventured to 
adopt it in war without reciprocity, it has, in co-operation 
with other nations, succeeded in enacting in the law of na- 
tions important propositions for the protection of property on 
the high seas in time of war. The proposition, “ Free ships 
make free goods,” if not original with this country, was early 
and enthusiastically proclaimed by it. The Dutch were the 
fathers of the doctrine, and had already embodied it in 
twelve treaties between the years 1650 and 1700, before the 
United States had any national existence. In earlier practice 
the enemy’s goods were seized wherever they were found, and 
neutral goods were seized if destined to an enemy’s port. 
In fact, neutrality was hardly regarded. By a steady process 
of evolution the doctrine has become accepted as a principle 
of international law; and we may agree with Hall that “ there 
is little probability of reversion to the custom which was at 
one time universal, and which till lately enjoyed a superior 
authority.” This doctrine, which was partly embodied in a 
treaty between the United States and Spain in 1795, found 
its most conspicuous expression in the Declaration of Paris 
of April 16, 1856, which was as follows : — 


1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 


2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of con- 
traband of war. 


_ 3- Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not 
liable to capture under enemy’s flag. 


4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective; that is to 


say, maintained by forces really sufficient to prevent access to the coast 
of the enemy. 


The second and third propositions of the Paris declaration 
as Secretary Marcy showed, were substantially the same with 
similar propositions which had been submitted to the mari- 
time States by the President; but the Paris declaration was 
weighted with other conditions that the United States could 
not wisely or consistently accept. This government was 
willing to accept the declaration abolishing privateering with 
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an amendment “ that the private property of subjects and 
citizens of a belligerent on the high seas shall be exempt 
from seizure by the public armed vessels of the other bel- 
ligerent except it be contraband.” In this amendment, which 
the powers failed to accept, Mr. Marcy went to the bottom 
of the matter, and stood on the same plane with Benjamin 
Franklin. Abolish the capture of private property at sea, 
and the motive for privateering is destroyed. 

In his proclamation of April 26, President McKinley has 
affirmed the rules of the declaration of Paris. He has gone 
further, and given Spanish vessels in the United States ports 
a month to load their cargo and depart; and their papers will 
exempt them from capture at sea. Further, any Spanish 
merchant vessel which prior to April 21 shall have sailed 
from any foreign port bound for any port of the United 
States will be permitted to enter, discharge her cargo, and de- 
part without molestation. Thus the Spaniards can conduct 
their commerce in neutral bottoms or take risk of capture, 
and the United States the same. 

It would have been a matter of great satisfaction to a 
large number of the American people —I confess I am one 
of them—if the United States could have gone one step 
further, and declared that private property under the enemy’s 
flag at sea, except contraband, would be exempt from 
capture. But Spain did not accept the declaration of Paris, 
and it is not likely that it would reciprocate such a proclama- 
tion by the United States. It would have been an act of 
noble courage if the United States had made the declaration 
without Spain. 

In these days everything in the shape of a steamer that 
may be converted into a transport or gunboat as well as 
coal cargoes may be legitimately regarded as contraband of 
war. With private goods of the enemy not contraband of 
war there is still open to the United States the course recom- 
mended by Heffter, who suggests that private property of the 
enemy may be detained until after the war and restored to 
its owners. This suggestion would hardly be applicable to 
a cargo of bananas, and Franklin pointed out the better 
way. 

It is but fair to say that such eminent American writers 
as Wheaton and Dana have defended the capture of pri- 
vate property at sea as being one of the most effective and 
least objectionable forms of attacking an enemy. ‘That is 
essentially the English view. Hall, who may be considered 
to stand among the very highest of later English writers on 
international law, says :— 

“In face of the results that maritime capture has often 
produced, it is idle to pretend that it is not among the most 
formidable of belligerent weapons; and in face of obvious 
facts it is equally idle to deny that there is no weapon the 
use of which causes so little individual misery. Legally and 
morally, only one conclusion is possible; namely, that any 
State which chooses to adhere to the capture of private prop- 
erty at sea has every right to do so.” 

Whatever comfort this may furnish to the English and the 
international conscience, the frank confession which follows 
it is still more welcome to the writer of this article, who, 
while in Washington, eats his daily meals at a mahogany 
table once the property of Benjamin Franklin: “It is at the 
same time to be noted that opinion in favor of the contrary 
principle is sensibly growing in volume and force ; and it is 
especially to be noted that the larger number of well-known 
living international lawyers other than English undoubtedly 
hold that the principle in question ought to be accepted in in- 
ternational law.” 

Let the United States once more take the lead in this mat- 
ter, and, in time, reluctant England may follow, and thereby 
secure advantages for her own trade of more value to her 
and to the cause of civilization than the injury she can in- 
flict on the commerce of the enemy. 


WASHINGTON, April 30, 1898. 
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"BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. — 


Teacher's. Three R’s,.. 2. 


Tie eo 

Because so much of-early life is spent in school, do mothers 
crave this grace in teachers, that their boys and girls may be: 
pervaded by its beneficent influence as by sunlight. Never 
is there a teacher without it who does not long for it, while. 
there are few who could not obtain it if they would not set 
to work the wrong way. They try for it through imitation. 
instead of by absorption. They forever seek to improve 
their minds instead of making their hearts happy. They. 
claim their profession is the noblest and hardest, when it is 
not a whit nobler or harder than other callings. They say it 
needs special qualifications, which it does; but they do not 
sufficiently recognize that its chief qualities are those which 
should be universal, without which neither personal success 
nor public good can be attained. 

The first of the “three R’s” which the modern teacher 
needs, that his or her selfhood may be felt as an educating 
influence, is — Refinement. Though most teachers possess 
its essentials,— good grammar and personal neatness,— 
many are too busy with pedagogics to win its more subtle 
qualities. Refinement demands leisure for the best expres- 
sion of one’s self in dress, gesture, gait, conversation, man- 
ner. If the teacher is. a woman, refinement forbids her 
wearing coarse lace, using none, as salaries can seldom. buy. 
real lace. Equally does she avoid the coiffure of a Psyche 
knot and a frizzly bang at the same moment, since each one 
in herself should contribute to the general world-sense of. 
beauty. Refinement should be personal,— the mental atmos- 
phere in which one moves,— betraying itself unconsciously. 
It is often said, and with truth, that school programmes are 
so crowded that there is no time for the outward manifesta- 
tion of refinement. Yet the casual visitor is as often struck 
with the refinement of the teachers in one school as he is 
impressed with the worried conscientiousness of instructors 
in another school of exactly the same grade and salaries, 
But in the first he will find, by searching, that the teachers 
have largely been chosen by reason of their personal fitness, 
and that each lesson unit provides for extra moments, so 
that teachers may be at leisure to impress their own enthu- 
siasm for the subject-matter of any special lesson upon the 
minds of their pupils. In the other school definite methods 
are followed, and no time allowed for aught but text-book 
instruction. Still, the teachers have the same capacity 
within them, which could unfold into beautiful expression if 
it were not for a system that prescribes knowledge of for- 
mulas, but does not also insist upon grace of being. 

Refinement thus includes the personal daintiness of dress 
that requires an artist’s eye, but not an expensive purse; the 
grace of manner which offers itself as protection and sym- 
pathy to others; and the forgetfulness of self that develops 
a cordial dignity. Not one of these are luxuries. They are es- 
sentials to womanhood and manhood, and are greatly gained 
by cultivation of the second “ R” for teachers,— Reverence. 

No one should presume to enter upon the holy office. of 
teacher unless he or she has this attribute, which gives all 
the finer touches to character and makes every subject taught 
an invocation at the shrine of immutable order and good- 
ness. A teacher must be religious, no matter what her or 
his creed may be; that is, she must have a sense of finite 
dependence upon the infinite and of the categorically impera- 
tive, the Ought, which makes her follow duty without any 
sense of self-sacrifice in so doing, since in doing the highest 
there is never any sacrifice of self. Reverence shows her 
the “angel plan” in each child in her kindergarten, and 
helps her to find the mystic power of the Logos in the pri- 
mary school, as through the alphabet the pupil reaches for- 
ward to the maturer problems of the high school, where the 
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teacher’s reverence culminates, as she brings the treasures. of 
science and history before her class,— law, order, and moral 
progress stamped indelibly upon each step of evolution, 
“‘God’s fact always outstripping man’s ideal.” 

It is Reverence which encases her discipline, as she bends 
inward upon the senses of a child and brings out his poten- 
tialities. Not the infliction of concrete punishment upon the 
offender, but the rejuvenation of hope marks her method of 
dealing with a refractory or dull pupil. It is Reverence 
which makes her give the impression of an author as a 
whole rather than selections from his writings, which in- 
spires her to treat history as the world-plan by which the 
ages, past and future, are enrolled ; for the “ crowning day is 
coming ” when “no good thing is failure, no evil thing suc- 
cess.” It is Reverence which helps her to analyze each bud, 
and trace all the myriad miracles of science into clear expo- 
sition of Nature’s laws, as melody, rhythm, and dynamic 
power are revealed by penetrating into their recesses. She 
will not talk of the Bible nor of God; but, as she teaches, her 
face shines and her manner grows tender with the radiance 
of trust in the divinity of man and the humanity of God. 
No wonder that mothers hail this silent imparting of Rever- 
ence to their children’s minds as the great reconciler of the 
inequalities of life, which leads each one to accept his own 
limitations in serenity, and in cheerfulness to help lessen 
those of others. 

Still, neither Refinement nor Reverence can grow apace 
unless one changes his horizon. Therefore must a teacher 
purposefully and forcefully insist upon Recreation as the 
means by which she keeps the mental and physical system 
in order. Recreation must mean change of occupation and 
scene. In as far as Summer Schools mean only the last, 
they are undesirable. To teach all winter and study all 
summer, aS sO many persons are doing, is sheer folly. Vi- 
tality is exhausted after a few years; and the young girl, who 
began her career with elasticity and vigor, soon merges into 
the middle-aged teacher, who will soon be too old to teach, 
in the judgment of school committees. A woman has no 
right to be old at fifty, when she might be in the plenitude 
of her powers, if she took recreation right along, just as 
much as nutritious food. 

Refinement becomes. insipid, an apology for itself, if one 
gives one’s self no chance to recuperate. Manner grows in- 
efficient, and finical values take the place of artistic judg- 
ments. Strong health and functional activities have much 
to do in keeping up one’s maximum of Refinement. Rever- 
ence cannot expand if the body is not treated as a tabernacle, 
swept and garnished ready for comprehension of any truth 
or for action in any emergency. Nor let it be forgotten that 
Recreation also aids in preserving Carlyle’s definition of 
humor,— ability to see the under side of things. 

Refinement, Reverence, and Recreation are the three req- 
uisites for teachers which mothers have a right to demand 
of school committees and school boards. Without them chil- 
dren may be intelligent, but will lack that love of culture 
which is the product of fine feeling, either innate or produced 
by education. A mother has the right to claim of the State, 
as guardian of her boys and girls during their school years, 
that (1) they shall be subjected to the personal influence of 
such refinement that vulgarity or ungracious breeding is out- 
grown ; (2) to the personal influence of Reverence, that they 
may feel there is no fact in the order of the universe which 
is common or unclean; and (3) to the personal influence of 
a healthy, joyous organism in the teacher, which impresses 
courage on the hearts of her pupils, and which can only come 
through her own Recreation. 

As the teacher’s personal fitness becomes the chief factor 
in examinations, medievalism will depart from school sys- 
tems, topics will be related to the whole of man and life’s 
demands upon him, and methods be so individualized that 
each pupil is as the whole class to the teacher. 
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The Gospel of Mark. . 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Many writers on the first three Gospels refer to the paral- 
lel passages in them. In order to assist students and general 
readers of the Gospels who are interested in the relations of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke to each other, I have made an 
arrangement of the three Gospels which shows to the eye at 
a glance the parallel passages, printing Mark in the middle 
of the page and in consecutive order from beginning to end. 
On each side of it are printed the passages from Matthew 
and from Luke which correspond to Mark. Where there 
is no correspondence, Matthew on the left and Luke on the 
right of the page are printed consecutively. This arrange- 
ment brings out the fact that 92 per cent. of Mark is to be 
found embodied in the narratives of Matthew and Luke. At 
the request of an eminent scholar who has examined the 
work I print the residue of Mark which has no parallel in 
the other Gospels. The numbers represent the paragraphs 
as they stand in the revised translation. 


“ And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed upon the earth; and should sleep, and rise 
night and day, and the seed should spring up and grow, he 
knoweth not how. The earth beareth fruit of herself; first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. But 
when the fruit is ripe, straightway he putteth forth the sickle, 
because the harvest is come.” (Ch. iv. 26—29.) 


“And with many such parables spake he the word unto 
them, as they were able to hear it. And without a parable 
spake he not unto them: but privately to his own disciples 
he expounded all things.” (Ch. iv. 33, 34.) 


“And they come unto Bethsaida; and they bring to him 
a blind man, and beseech him to touch him. And he took 
hold of the blind man by the hand, and brought him out of 
the village; and when he had spit on his eyes, and laid his 
hands upon him, he asked him, Seest thou aught? And he 
looked up, and said, I see men; for I behold them as trees, 
walking. Then again he laid his hands upon his eyes; and 
he looked steadfastly, and was restored, and saw all things 
clearly. And he sent him away to his home, saying, Do not 
even enter into the village.” (Ch. viii. 22-26.) 


“For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink 
because ye are Christ’s, verily I say unto you, he shall in no 
wise lose his reward. And whosoever shall cause one of 
these little ones that believe on me to stumble, it were better 
for him if a great millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
he were cast into the sea. And if thy hand cause thee to 
stumble, cut it off: it is good for thee to enter into life 
maimed, rather than having thy two hands to go into hell, 
into the unquenchable fire. And if thy foot cause thee to 
stumble, cut it off: it is good for thee to enter into life halt, 
rather than having thy two feet to be cast into hell. And if 
thine eye cause thee to stumble, cast it out: it is good for 
thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, rather 
than having two eyes to be cast into hell: where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. For every one shall 
be salted with fire. Salt is good: but if the salt have lost 
its saltness, wherewith will ye season it? Have salt in your- 
selves, and be at peace one with another.” (Ch. ix. 41-50.) 


“And he entered into Jerusalem, into the temple: and 
when he had looked round about upon all things, it being 
now eventide, he went out unto Bethany with the twelve.” 
(Ghyexiy 2.7.) 


“And on the morrow, when they were come out from 
Bethany, he hungered. And seeing a fig-tree afar off having 
leaves, he came, if haply he might find anything thereon : 
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and when he came to it, he found nothing but leaves; for it 
was not the season of figs. And he answered and said unto 
it, No man eat fruit from thee henceforward forever. And 
his disciples heard it.” (Ch. xi. 12-14.) 


_ “And a certain young man followed with him, having a 
linen cloth cast about him, over his naked body ; and they 
lay hold on him: but he left the linen cloth, and fled 
naked.” (Ch. xiv. 51, 52.) 


Spiritual Life. 


eA little garden to walk and immensity to reflect upon. At 
his feet something to cultivate and gather; above his head 
something to study and meditate upon; a few flowers on the 
earth and all the stars in the sky.— Victor Hugo. 


& 


Each lawless thought will mar the plan, 
Each wasted day will stint the man. 
Wouldst thou excel? Let purpose run 
A thread of gold from sun to sun! 


—James Buckham. 
& 


Thank God every morning that you have something to 
do that day which must be done, whether you like it or 
not. Being forced to work and to do your best will breed in 
you a hundred virtues which the idle never know.—Czarles 
Kingsley. 

& 


Yes, things are hard sometimes. And we must live on 
and bear God’s will. Because he makes a plan for us and 
there will be always something coming, we can’t tell, day by 
day what may be. Only he never forgets us or leaves any- 
thing out.— A. D. 7: Whitney. 


Che Pulpit. 


Thou art my Son.” 


BY EDWARD MONTET, D.D., PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY. 


“ The Eternal said unto me, Thou art my son.””— PSALM ii. 7. 


Brethren, the Psalm in which we find our text is a corona- 
tion anthem. In magnificent language the poet celebrates 
the elevation to the throne of a prince of Israel. The cir- 
cumstances are dramatic. The people over whom should 
reign this anointed of the Eternal, this king, this Messiah, 
are in insurrection, and raise the standard of revolt. But 
the Eternal from the height of his heaven laughs at their 
fury, saying, “ Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of 
Zion”; and the anointed of the Eternal, knowing himself to 
be chosen by the election of the Almighty, and vibrating 
with the spirit of God which rests upon him, cries in accents 
of sublime conviction, “ The Eternal has said unto me, Thou 
art my son.” The certainty that God was with him and in 
him led him to face courageously all difficulties of the situa- 
tion in which he finds himself. “If God be for us, who 
shall be against us?” 

We also are now celebrating an enthronement. The con- 
secration to the ministry is an elevation to a dignity which, 
although not desired by the majority, is none the less de- 
sirable,—a modest dignity, humble in its. spirit, but singu- 
larly useful and precious to society. The conditions which 
attend our consecrations have nothing dramatic about them, 


#* An installation sermon preached at the Church of St. Pierre, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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as in the case of that of the text; but they are arduous by 
reason of the moral and religious confusion of our time. 
He who has the courage to devote himself to the ministry — 
that is, he who enters it with conviction, decided thereto 
solely by his own will— ought, like the Psalmist, to have 
absolute confidence in God, who from his heaven sets kings 
upon his holy hill, and, like his anointed, repeat the words 
so well fitted to give superhuman strength: “The Eternal 
said unto me, Thou art my son.” ... 


tis 


The consecration in which we join to-day devotes you, 
above all, to a serious life. It is rightly held that the 
pastor’s life which you have embraced is an austere life; and 
it is not we pastors who would complain that it is so. You 
yourself, my brother, have had experience of it; and it is 
ours as well. 

But the austerity of the minister’s calling is not such as 
this word once implied. It does not imply mortification of 
the flesh, fasting, nor any sort of cloistered life. The 
austerity which we would observe is altogether personal and 
private, excluding neither good humor nor enjoyment nor 
gayety. The doctors of the soul, like those of the body, 
familiar with suffering, are none the more divested of their 
human characteristics ; and often we see that they give them- 
selves to the joy and fulness of existence in proportion to 
their entire surrender to the welfare of their charges. And 
yet this does not preclude austerity,— the reflection of the 
seriousness of life which must manifest itself in men of good 
will who devote themselves to the work of the ministry. How 
could it be that, while their vocation requires their aid in all 
the sad and painful moments of existence, they should fail 
to reflect in their persons and their lives something of its 
solemnity ? 

Yes, my brother, and the pastor’s life is serious by reason 
of its responsible duties: to condemn evil in a day when 
every indulgence is procured through it; to fight against it, 
pursuing it to its last intrenchments; to make those con- 
scious of their sins who are dulled to it, and rescue those 
who sink beneath its burden; to encourage the sick, and per- 
suade them of that which is so difficult to understand,— that 
suffering is a necessary ordeal; to console the afflicted, 
strengthen the dying, and prepare them for death; to infuse 
new life into those who are threatened with spiritual death; 
to withhold the desperate from the gulf of disbelief. What a 
difficult task, my brother! How severe must be the labor! 
But what profound joys are to be gathered in this laborious 
field! To save a soul, to redeem the sinner, to restore to 
the seared heart the generous aspirations of youth, to bring 
back the lost sheep to the Father’s fold,—what happiness ! 
Did not Christ say, “ There shall be joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth more than over ninety-and-nine right- 
eous persons which need no repentance ’’? 

... When through a word, a glance, perhaps a mere press- 
ure of the hand, you have arrested some brother upon the 
dangerous way whither he was going; when, by unwearied 
activity, by the sympathy you have brought to him, you have 
raised him from an abyss of moral misery; or when, by the 
strength of your belief and your example, you have succeeded 
in bringing some human creature to himself, releasing him 
from the slavery of the passions; to open the treasures of 
divine mercy to any soul; to instruct it in the knowledge of 
the Scriptures and lead it to the feet of Christ; to bring it 
into that heavenly cathedral, the communion of God, beside 
which ours are but ruined hovels; to cause it to utter, in the 
agony of a holy repentance, such a prayer as this: “ Speak, 
Lord, not through Moses nor the prophets nor the apostles, 
but speak thyself,— thou who hast enlightened and inspired 
the prophets and the apostles,— for thou alone canst refresh 
my soul, and these without thee are nothing,”— my brother, 
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what ineffable joy, what happiness, thus awaits you! And 
how clearly will come to your ears the words of my text,— 
“The Eternal hath said unto me, Thou art my son”! 

Behold the work, a thousand-fold blessed, to which you 
have devoted yourself and to which we consecrate you, my 
dear brother! But it is a definite work, under special condi- 
tions; and I would call your attention to the duties which 
present themselves to the pastor under the circumstances of 
our social life. “3 


TI; 


What the pastor should be above all, in our day, is what I 
would call a moral lever. I do not now arraign our time nor 
our social conditions. Preachers are sometimes accused of 
pessimism, but I will try not to paint too dark a picture. I 
will not affirm that society is more corrupt than it has been 
in preceding notable periods of history, and I.do not believe 
that it is more so than that of antiquity; but that it is cor- 
rupt is undeniable. I am led to think that every civilization 
has its own degradation and vices, its own special form of 
abasement. The great luxury of our time, and its exagger- 
ated standard of comfort, which is to be found in so many 
households, have led, morally speaking, to disastrous results ; 
and great iniquities are committed under our eyes, under the 
good God’s heaven, before which we stand powerless, with 
despairing hearts. : 

You will not expect me, friends, to enumerate here the 
lamentable list of these crimes. It is enough, for the object 
I have in view, to affirm their existence. Why is it that in 
various countries we see men with diverse interests, of differ- 
ent creeds and political parties, come together to form moral 
leagues? Why these honorable efforts, whence this tolerance 
and unison, when intolerance and aversion yet have free play 
in other fields? It is by reason of the moral disorders — 
evils of exceptional gravity — which endanger the social state 
itself. Shall we doubt? Shall we shut our ears to the evi- 
dence, to which, notwithstanding, we shall be compelled to 
open them when the voice of press or parliament sounds, 
and brings with it from afar the baleful report of some great 
scandal? No country and no condition is spared these 
humiliations which betray a wretched state of affairs. 

It is as when a sudden gust of wind parts the dense fog 
overhanging a troubled ocean on which a vessel tosses, giving 
a momentary and doubtful glimpse of the threatening waves 
and the dangers that menace her. On the bridge of the 
ship, which makes her way with the greatest caution when 
any variation in her course is perilous, are the captain and 
the pilot, who watch the steersman. It is you, my brother, 
who are the captain, or it is your vocation to pilot the vessel. 
As, in the case of the ocean, captains and pilots must be 
numerous in proportion to the number of the ships, so there 
must be many pastors to guide the multitude of earthly pas- 
sengers who need safe pilotage. 

Luther said, in his original and forcible way: “ There are 
always enough doctors and lawyers. In any place where 
one lawyer is enough, about two hundred pastors are needed. 
One lawyer would suffice for Erfurt ; but, as for pastors, they 
should be in every village and hamlet. The elector of 
Saxony needs no more than twenty gentlemen of the bar, but 
he should require at least eighteen hundred clergymen. You 
will see. that the time will come when we shall make clergy- 
men of all the lawyers and doctors.” It was the moral and 
social sores of the day, the bleeding wounds of the society of 
the sixteenth century, which made Luther long to see so 
great a number of men devoted to curing souls. Ah, would 
to Heaven that the prophecy of Luther might be realized for 
us! May it please God that the number of our pastors may 
be increased twofold, threefold, fivefold! I mean to say 
men, whether wearing the pastor’s dress or not,— dress, title, 
and externals matter little— who shall have at heart the ele- 
vation of their fellows; men who will deplore not merely 
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their own sins, but those of others; and, having courage to 
attack the vices of the day, will devote themselves body and 
soul to this ideal work; who may restore for us the simple - 
that is to say — the moral life. 

My brother, it is to this high task we call you with all our 
heart. Ves, devote yourself with ever-increasing energy to 
the moral rehabilitation of your fellow-men. They need so 
much a lever guided by a powerful hand to raise them from 
the level to which their sensual passions have degraded 
them. Join with us and with all those who consecrate them- 
selves to this difficult work. Be yourself such a moral lever. 
We are imperilled socially: the country is imperilled. Let 
us struggle for the good cause, for God’s cause. “ The 
Eternal saith unto you, Thou art my son.” 


TT: 


But the pastor’s part is not limited to the ethical action of 
which we speak, in which he finds coworkers everywhere, 
both within and without the Church. His part is essentially 
religious. Religious activity should be his; and the duty 
especially imposed upon him, now that religious education is 
so defective, is that of imparting this education without 
ceasing. The pastor’s mission is that of the religious edu- 
cator, which at first must consist in giving true knowledge of 
the Bible. 

The Bible is too little or too imperfectly known; yet it 
needs to be well understood, for upon it depends Protestant- 
ism. Bible in hand, the reformers have preached and 
labored. The great protest of the human conscience against 
the abuses of the Church, against a domination which, though 
sometimes secular, was no less odious,— this protest has been 
based upon the book which is not as other books,— upon the 
Bible. And it rests upon it, because it has found there, and 
there only, the substance of its faith, the abundant and satis- 
fying nourishment not to be found elsewhere, whence it has 
received its most powerful inspirations. Thence have come 
the divine fire, the sacred enthusiasm, the invincible con- 
fidence, which have enabled Protestantism to oppose, to 
overthrow, the obstacles of tradition, ecclesiastical and 
political prerogatives, and all the reactionary forces directed 
against it. 

The Bible, unique among the religious works of humanity, 
has never ceased to be the foundation of our faith,— the 
basis of our Protestantism. Suppress it, deprive it of the 
place which it has filled until now in our Church, and of our 
Christianity there would remain only a residuum spirituality, 
—very elevated, perhaps, but which, built up from a small 
number of intelligible facts, would bear fatal evidence of the 
dryness which is characteristic of the intelligence. Or, on 
the other hand, for our Christianity would be substituted a 
vague sentimentalism, in whose enervating mysticism would 
vanish all sure and definite religious ideas. Our Church 
would be replaced by I know not what philanthropic associa- 
tion, what philosophic or theosophic sect; for the Biblical 
current which flows through the arteries of the Church’s 
body would be checked at its very source. 

It is the religious sentiment penetrating and animating it 
which gives the Bible its peculiar value, proceeding, as it 
does, from the conscience of the world’s most religious race. 
In the holy life and its intimate union with God are to be 
found treasures inexhaustible, and therefore do we cling to 
and love the holy book. The Bible is replete with facts 
concerning the moral and religious order; and it is these 
facts—that is, realities and certainties— which make up 
man’s life in religion as in science. 

Nevertheless, this precious book is unknown or ill known 
by very many of the men of to-day. It is true that it has 
been ; continually attacked for nearly two centuries. Its 
enemies have taken pleasure in disparaging it, in showing its 
errors and contradictions, in condemning it even through 
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its own contents ; and it must be confessed that, so long as 
the Church maintained the doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Scriptures, theirs was an easy part to play. All or 
nothing was then the alternative which one was forced to 
accept; and many a one, after declaring that “everything in 
the Bible is divine, and is written by God’s hand,” has been 
fatally led through a short-sighted theology and clumsy 
apologetics to a retraction, and the declaration that « nothing 
of the Bible is divine, because God is no more present in 
this book than he is present in history or in nature.” 

Thanks be to God, brethren, that he is not without wit- 
nesses among us! Thanks, also, to God’s children,— for they 
merit the name,—those pious and learned men who have 
given themselves to the study of the Scriptures. Thanks be 
to those who have devoted lives of severe labor and patient 
investigation, their treasures of erudition and scientific at- 
tainment gained at the cost of health and repose, to the 
knowledge of the Bible, that they might present it to their 
fellow-men in all its truth and splendor. These pious labors 
begun hardly a century since, and which within the last 
twenty-five years have yielded such remarkable results, have 
restored to our old Bible its proper form and its true value. 
We have been taught to know the authors of the Biblical 
books, the periods when they lived, and the circumstances 
under which they labored, which led to their spoken or 
written words. 

This new version, restored according to its original con- 
ception, recalls some mighty city of the dead, resuscitated 
and penetrated with new and intense life. Abraham, Moses, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Peter, Paul, and all the prophets and 
apostles are no longer sacred names, illustrious personages, 
whose memory we must venerate without knowing or under- 
standing them. They have a new existence, we know them 
in their life and thought; and the prophecy of Ezekiel, of the 
dry bones made to live, is absolutely realized for us. 

The Bible has become the most interesting of books be- 
cause it presents itself as the veritable book of life, the ex- 
pression of the divine thought through the centuries. We 
have discovered in it God’s marvellous plan for man’s grad- 
ual education from the origin of the race until Christ’s com- 
ing, causing him to pass through a continuous moral and 
religious development from the day when he stammered his 
first words of adoration to a fearful Deity before whom he 
trembled to the time when Christ taught him to come to the 
heavenly Father with the confidence of a child. 

It is the knowledge of this which you have to impart in 
your turn, my brother! In your lessons and catechisms, 
in your religious instruction, in your sermons and lectures, 
you have to explain the Bible in the light which now has 
been thrown upon it, and which constitutes its best vindica- 
tion and its surest defence. 

Under this new light which illuminates the Bible, it ap- 
pears to us in the twofold aspect which belongs to it,— the 
divine and the human; and to this is due our profound 
affection for it. It is a human book. It is myself I recog- 
nize in it,—a sinful man, with my weaknesses, my faults, my 
stumblings. When Jacob obtains his father’s blessing by 
fraud, when David conceals one crime by another, while 
Peter denies his master, as Judas betrays him, it is my own 
history which passes before me, to shame.and condemn me, 
and not merely that of a time long past. And it is because 
all the experiences of my sinful nature are deeply engraved 
in the substance of the Bible narrative that I cleave to this 
book, and, as I read it, say to myself, “ Yes, this is for your 
good, it was written for you, it is you who are in question 
on every page.” 

But at the same time, and in an incomparably greater 
degree, the Bible is.a divine book. ‘The religious experi- 
ences contained in it, its spirit, the evidence it bears of 
intimate communion with God, these psalms, these prophe- 
cies, gospels, letters, in which psalmist, prophet, and apostle 
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seem to have soared above the earth and to be living in the 
Divine Presence,— this can only come from the presence of 
God filling the thought of the sacred writer, as he fills the 
universe with his supreme personality. The divinity of the 
Bible touches me so profoundly as I read it that I say, 
“This is for me; for it meets the most hidden and the high- 
est longings of my being,— that need of union with the Infi- 
nite which penetrates me, which tortures me, and gives me 
no rest until God himself answers it.” 

The Old Testament relates with a marvellous symbol 
that a man once wrestled with God, and overcame him. This 
man was Jacob, called Israel since this celebrated combat. 
The Israel of the wrestling represents the chosen people, the 
whole Israelitish nation, whose history. full of failures, of 
sinfulness, and rebellion, like the life of Jacob, has been a 
continual struggle with God, and a victory ; for, notwithstand- 
ing its errors and transgressions, this people became, of all 
nations, the religious nation, and gave birth to the Christ. 
The Bible also bears witness everywhere to this wrestling 
with Divinity. The Israel of the prophets and apostles, as 
well as that of the patriarchs, was ever engaged in a struggle 
with God. Its idolatry, vices, and crimes, and all its dis- 
graces, crippled its strength; and yet, despite its pollution, 
shaking off the burden of its sin, it succeeded through super- 
human effort, so to speak, in holding to the living God. 
And nothing could satisfy its conscience but its restoration 
through divine forgiveness. 

You also, my brother, in your pastoral calling, are re- 
quired to engage in a struggle. Ah! contend, then, with all 
your strength, exclaiming with Jacob, “I will not let thee 
go except thou bless me,” and never abandon the contest 
till the Eternal shall say unto you, Thou art my son. 

But your work will not be limited to the Biblical knowl- 
edge which you will impart. It will be your duty, and it is 
the last of which I have to speak, to inspire your brethren 
with a Christ-like love,— Christ, the head of the Church, the 
founder of the kingdom of heaven to which your labors are 
consecrated, the centre of the religious development of hu- 
manity, the greatest of the prophets, Christ, the Son of God, 
who alone has been able to declare himself the resurrection 
and the life, who has brought to the world the salvation 
which all mankind has longed for with anguished conscience 
and spiritual strivings. This salvation sought by ancient 
Israel in the rites of the temple, in the external observances 
of an unsatisfied piety, in the observance of a law impossible 
to fulfil in its manifold requirements, which the heathen, 
weighed down by like heavy apprehensions, tried to find in 
bloody offerings and occult mysteries,— this salvation Christ 
has freely offered to suffering humanity in his sacrifice of 
love upon the cross of infamy. 

My brother, teach men to love the Saviour, who gave 
them his life in order to reveal God the Father. Make them 
sensible of this love by giving yourself to your fellows. Let 
them feel your own heart-beats as you recount the thrilling 
narrative of the passion. Communicate to them your own 
holy ardor for this Son of God whose life is one with his 
Father’s, showing the road which ends in communion with 
God. But forget not that it is only by giving yourself that 
you can inspire others with this Christ-like love, and no con- 
sideration should hinder you from such surrender. 

Doubtless, human nature suffers through self-surrender. 
It is not with impunity that we give our best strength, the 
best of ourselves, and the treasures of the heart. But what 
matters our life, if it is spent for eternal life? Christ said 
long ago, “ Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall 
find it.’ And what did he but lose his life to find it? 
Courage, then, my brother! upon you we now invoke God’s 
benediction. The work to which you give yourself demands 
all the strength of your will and mind and heart. May you 
be blest by our heavenly Father! He it is who speaks to 
you to-day, saying, “ Thou art my son.” Amen. 
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In a Public Library. 


These walls are hero-haunted. Prisoned here 
Are princes of enchantment. King and sage, 
Great knight and warrior, from romantic age, 
In all their wealth of glorious deeds appear. 
The mad magician and the saintly seer, 
The brave and great, their mighty struggles wage. 
Fair ladies and base men, o’er silent page, 
Move on forever through each changing year. 
Here sleeps the fabled, and here lives the true 
Who kept his faith, and who that faith betrayed,— 
The heart of honor and the soul of shame. 
The worthless censure reap; the worthy, fame. 
Some bring new burdens, some their fellows aid; 
But all are here, O child of joy, for you! 
—Freeman Miller, from ‘Songs from 
the South-west Country.” 


Book-making in the Middle Ages. 


When that brief blaze which shed light on 
Europe during the reign of Charlemagne and 
his immediate successors had passed away, 
the Middle Ages began. The interest in 
books died out of the laity altogether, and 
was confined to the monasteries. Even here, 
for a long time, it took the form of devotion 
to religious learning exclusively; and the 
literature of the old pagan world was pro- 
scribed. Yet, in its own way, book-making 
went on with great zeal and industry. Every 
monastery was a little publishing establish- 
ment, where beautiful copies of the Script- 
ures in Latin and the writings of the church 
fathers were made, and illuminated in colors 
on parchment, and illustrations often painted 
with great technical skill. Devotional books, 
such as missals, lives of the~ saints, etc., 
were also treated in similar fashion. 

The place set apart for book-making in 
the monastery was called the ‘‘scriptorium’”’ ; 
and the more aged or learned monks were 
selected for this branch of conventual toil. 
In the private scriptorium, of which there 
might be several, the leading scriptores, 
working together, studying and correcting 
texts and piecing together fragments, did the 
important preliminary work. In the large 
scriptorium a score of monks would copy on 
the carefully prepared vellum from the read- 
ing of one of them. So it will be seen that 
the process, though slow and requiring the 
most careful dexterity of hand and eye, 
could yet complete a goodly number of copies 
in the coursé of a year. Under such a sys- 
tem the increase of manuscripts would go 
on rapidly, and they were frequently the 
source of large revenue to the abbey. Copies 
of the Holy Scriptures were not so often 
recorded, but the missals and lesser devo- 
tional books found a considerable sale. The 
most beautiful examples of this early book- 
manufacturing were achieved, however, not 
in common by a number of monks, but by 
individuals specially gifted in the arts of 
calligraphy, illuminating, and _ painting, 
who, toiling in some lonely cell, did all the 
work with intense zeal and a single-eyed 
purpose for the glory of God and the passion 
of attaining a masterpiece. 

The abbot watched the pursuit of the craft 
with great vigilance; and in the workshops 
no sound was ever heard except that of the 
reader, or some word of admonition, and the 
incessant scratching of the stylus. The ut- 
most care was taken of the precious mate- 
rials. Unwearying diligence was enjoined 
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and enforced under penalty. Yet, severe as 
was the labor, it was much sought after by 
those who were competent, being looked on 
as the most honorable branch of monastic 
work. 

Just when the monopoly of the production 
and sale of books passed out of the hands of 
monasteries is not exactly known. That 
many of the laity were in the business in 
the tenth century is clear from the letters of 
Gerbert (afterward Pope Sylvester II.), who 
speaks of the scribes to be found in all parts 
of Italy, in town and country, engaged in 
the transcription of books. The increase of 
knowledge and the foundation of many uni- 
versities in the eleventh century gave birth to 
a distinct trade of bookselling; and within 
a hundred years the /brariz, as they were 
called, became a recognized guild or profes- 
sion of great importance. They were under 
the protection and management of the univer- 
sities, where great numbers of students were 
gathered; and, though they were jealously 
watched by the authorities, they also had 
great privileges, as they had all the rights 
and immunities which the masters and stu- 
dents of the university enjoyed. The range 
of books published now greatly widened; and 
beautiful copies of the Latin classical au- 
thors, in especial, were put on the market. 
Kings and great nobles, even those who had 
themselves no interest in books, bought 
books, and began to form libraries, because 
it was an honorable thing to do; or they 
made presents of them as the most costly and 
precious things. 

The university did everything to elevate 
the trade of the bookseller, which also in- 
cluded the profession of the bookmaker. 
Such an institution, for example, as the Sor- 
bonne, or University of Paris, required the 
highest guarantees of character, capital, and 
literary capacity in the licensed bookseller. 
The university, too, which was always in 
close touch with the Church, even when its 
studies had begun to broaden, exercised a 
jealous censorship, lest some religious heresy 
should creep in. Whenever an error of this 
or even of a more trivial sort was found, the 
transcripts were burned, and the bookseller 
was heavily fined. Sometimes his privileges 
might be entirely revoked, indeed, and he 
himself imprisoned. 

The bookseller could not even fix a price 
on his own products... Four of the guild in 
Paris, for example, were sworn as appraisers 
by the authorities of the Sorbonne to fix the 
selling value of a book; and any deviation 
from this was a penal offence. To students 
the price was fixed at two-thirds of the 
charge asked of the general purchaser. As 
an additional help to students, the Sorbonne, 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
framed a law compelling all booksellers to 
keep books to lend out on hire; and this 
example was imitated at Toulouse, Bologna, 
Vienna, and Oxford. In this way circulat- 
ing libraries were established in the Middle 
Ages. Yet, in spite of all the restrictions 
laid on the bookseller, his trade became 
highly remunerative; and many found their 
way to opulence. We read of one in Paris, 
in the reign of Francis I., who paid what 
would amount to $200,000 in our day for 
a single collection of books. 
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As time went on, the book-making and 
selling fraternity got more bold and inde- 
pendent. Thought became more daring, and 
men chafed under the bonds placed on opin- 
ion. The public, eager for the light of 
books, grew larger. This reacted on the 
makers and sellers of books. 
century preceding the birth of printing, or 
rather, the discovery of a way of making 
cheap paper out of rags, which was the father 
of the great invention of the printing-press, 
book-making kicked the traces violently. 
The restrictions of the university ceased to 
have much value; and the merchants of lit- 
erary wares made and sold their products, 
scornful of license and censorship, in dis- 
tinct prophecy of the time near at hand. 
Much of this revolt was secret and akin to 
smuggling; but it was practised, also, in 
open defiance. That was the immediate prel- 
ude to the breaking of chains in the closing 
of the Dark Ages and the beginning of the 
modern period. —Harfer’s Round Table. 


Literature. 


The New Puritanism.” 


This book marks the definite beginning of 
a new era in the ecclesiastical life of the 
Congregational Church. All the ideas con- 
tained in it have been expressed before, and 
the position of the speakers was well known; 
but the meetings where these addresses were 


delivered may be described as the first par- » 


liament of liberal Orthodoxy. The occasion 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. In- 
evitably, such an occasion must have been 
used for the proclamation of liberal ideas. 
The history of the church has been associated 
from the beginning with the most magnani- 
mous movements of human society in all its 
departments. With not overmuch emphasis 
upon the personality of Mr. Beecher and the 
attitude of his church, the speakers, each for 
himself, spoke for the most part in a mag- 
nanimous spirit concerning some of -the 
mighty problems which are going with us 
into the twentieth century. While it is im- 
possible for us to accept all the theological 
statements by which the new Orthodoxy is 
differentiated from Unitarianism, we have no 
difficulty whatever in accepting the spirit 
and tendency of these utterances. They are 
helpful, hopeful, and have in them the seeds 
of a vigorous growth. The most remarkable 
part of these discourses concerns that which 
was omitted. The trinity, total depravity, 
predestination, eternal punishment, and the 
vicarious atonement have disappeared. The 
most incisive and clear-cut statement is that 
of Dr. Bradford, on ‘‘Puritan Principles 
and the Modern World.’’ “The most power- 
ful argument is contained in Dr. Gordon’s 
‘*The Theological Problem for To-day.’’ 
The Christ is the central and centrifugal 
thought in all the papers, but it is a thought 
which will not bear critical examination. It 
*Tue New Purirantsm. Papers by Lyman Abbott, 
Capt. Amory H. Bradford, Charles A. Benny, George A. 
Gordon, Washington Gladden, William J. Tucker, during 


the Semi-centennial Celebration of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 1847-1897. 


fer Raymond, New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
ert, 


During the ; 
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is fatal not only to the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity; but, as expressed by some of the 
speakers, it takes all meaning out of the 
mighty affirmation of the creeds, —‘‘T believe 
in God the Father Almighty, Creator of all 
things visible and invisible.’? When it is 
said that ‘‘the visible God descended out of 
the mountain-top with the disciples after 
transfiguration,’’ we are led to no definite 
conception of the Godhead. We are plunged 
into doubt and uncertainty. We have offered 
to us a present Christ, and that is a powerful 
rallying-cry for immediate use. But it con- 
fuses the issue concerning the existence and 
attributes of God, and in the end becomes a 
source of agnosticism. Mr. Beecher once 
said that he knew no God excepting as he 
was revealed in Christ, and that hereafter he 
believed that Jesus would always be the only 
revelation of God that we should have. He 
clothed his belief in the garments of the 
imagination, and made it luminous with love 
and sympathy. But, finally, many were 
obliged to say, ‘‘Nevertheless, I believe in 
God.’’ The Christo-centric explanation of 
the spiritual universe is already antiquated. 
It is a modern and theological adaptation of 
the Ptolemaic system ‘of astronomy. The 
Theo-centric system must be accepted as the 
only adequate expression. About the thought 
of God as central, all other spiritual ideas 
and facts fall into their natural order. 


THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY: AS- 
TRONOMY. By Agnes M. Clerke, author of 
A Popular History of Astronomy during the 
Nineteenth Century, a Fowler Demonstrator 


of the Royal College of Science, and J. 
Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S., M.R.I.A., author 
of Zhe Scenery of the Heavens, etc. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co.—This book, as 
a whole, is admirable and well conceived for 
popular apprehension and enjoyment, in the 
main, the second section, ‘‘Geometrical As- 
tronomy and Astronomical Instruments,’’ in 
a less degree than the other sections, —not 
that it is less ably written (it is written 
more ably), but because it deals with matters 
that cannot be made so generally clear as 
some others. There is an excellent introduc- 
tion by Miss Clerke, in two parts, the first 
giving the history of astronomy from Hippar- 
chus to Laplace, and the second giving in 
more detail the incidents of a century of 
progress. Next comes the section of which 
we have already spoken, giving not only all 
the important facts as to the size and mo- 
tions of the earth, moon, planets, sun, and 
comets, but explaining how we come at our 
knowledge of these things. At Section III. 
Miss Clerke again ‘‘takes up the wondrous 
tale,’’ this time confining herself to the solar 
system, no ‘‘pent-up Utica,’’ seeing that its 
provisional limits, to the orbit of Neptune, 
are 5, 585,000,000 of miles in diameter, and 
however insignificant our tiny earth, in com- 
parison with the sun, which is 1,300,000 


times as large, when we consider that it 


weighs about 6,000,000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000 
tons, it is evidently only relatively small. 
Miss Clerke’s style may lack something of 
scientific dryness and precision. It tends to 
metaphor and personification, and is often 
touched with humor, especially where the 
comets invite her to be a little more erratic 
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than usual. But, however the scientific pre- 
cisians may complain of these things, they 
are a clear gain to the average reader, whom 
the writer avowedly has in mind. Mr. 
Gore’s section on ‘‘The Sidereal Heavens’’ 
is intensely interesting, one of the most fas- 
cinating conceptions being that of the Milky 
Way as a sidereal system which is quite an- 
other than our own, and separated from it by 
great fields of intervening, empty space. 
The illustrations in every part of the book 
are numerous, and add immeasurably to its 
instructiveness. One of them, at least, ‘‘The 
Eye of Mars’’ (p. 302), is extremely comi- 
cal. We have not only an eye, but a whole 
face, the hair parted in the middle, the 
Cyclopean eye a little to one side of the 
parting, the nostrils very much in evidence, 
and the mouth distorted as if by facial paral- 
ysis, drooping on one side, and tumed up on 
the other. The god of war could not have 
a more suggestive and disreputable astral rep- 
resentative. 


THE WoRKS OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. With Biographical Introduc- 
tion, by his daughter, Anne Ritchie. In thir- 
teen volumes. Volume I., Vanity Fair. 
With Illustrations by the author, and a 
Portrait. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. Mr. 
Thackeray never wished any biography 
of himself to be written. There were in his 
household peculiar circumstances of loneli- 
ness and sorrow caused by the mental afflic- 
tions which fell upon his wife. There was 
nothing in the record of which any one need 
have been ashamed. But it is easy to under- 
stand how a man of delicacy of feeling 
should have shrunk not only from the pub- 
licity which so often disturbs an author, but 
also, and still more, from a publicity which 
must either reveal or ostentatiously conceal 
the sorrows of the household. His daughter, 
Mrs. Ritchie, while respecting her father’s 
wishes, has, after a quarter of a century, 
thought it right and desirable to publish rem- 
iniscences and extracts from his letters which 
will show how and where his great works 
were written. Just a little the veil is lifted, 
by the inclusion of one letter from her 
mother, which, she says, will show ‘‘that he 
knew how to value the priceless gifts of 
home and happiness while they lasted, as 
well as to bear trouble and loneliness when 
they fell upon him.’’ Vanity Fair needs no 
praise. It still stands among the master- 
pieces of fiction. To those who love it as 
we do, and who hold that Thackeray still 
maintains his leadership among those who 
hold up the mirror to life and manners in 
modern England, it is sufficient to say that 
we have here a new, well-printed, attractive 
edition of Thackeray’s greatest work. That 
which will give this edition unique value is 
the introductory matter prefacing each vol- 
ume. This first volume contains about 
twenty-five pages relating largely to Thack- 
eray’s German experiences, especially those 
at Weimar, where he came into most delight- 
ful «relations with the society which sur- 
rounded ‘‘the good Schiller and the great 
Goethe.’’ We have letters to his mother, 
Fitzgerald, and the Duke of Devonshire, 
showing what he was doing and what he was 
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letter to the duke, he describes the latter end 
of his characters. We share his sympathetic 
curiosity, when, Mrs. Crawley losing all her 
money, he asks, ‘‘Will fate never cease to 
persecute that suffering saint?’’ The preface 
is illustrated by Thackeray’s original studies 
of some of the scenes and characters. An 
admirable portrait from a photograph is the 
frontispiece. 


THE GATE CALLED BEAUTIFUL. An In- 
stitute of Christian Sociology. By Edward 
A. Warriner. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker.—We are bound to have a great many 
books of this kind. They are the progeny 
of traditional conceptions yoked unequally 
with modern socialistic notions, and with 
benevolent aspirations for the improvement 
of the social state. In general, the concep- 
tions are entirely modern, veiling themselves 
with a diaphanous gauze woven of Bible 
texts. Mr. Warriner’s is one of the worst 
books of its kind, all the worse because it is 
written in a streaming, rustling style that 
will carry many off their feet, and also be- 
cause much that is excellent in its indict- 
ment of social and ecclesiastical abuses is 
mixed up with railing accusations and with 
recommendations of specifics that would do 
more to aggravate than to heal the various 
sickness of the time. When one considers 
the multitude of such books that is being 
poured out in our time, he cannot but wonder 
if, whatever be their individual feebleness, 
they are not ominous of disaster. One reads 
in Taine’s Ancien Régime how the French 
Revolution was hatched by the pleasant 
warmth of the salons and in the superheated 
atmosphere of the clubs; and we seem to 
have something similar going on before our 
eyes. And the wiser mind is at this disad- 
vantage,—that, while it speaks a language 
which is apprehensible for the cultivated and 
intelligent, the radical theorizer writes in the 
vernacular, and gets the ear of the people 
who. like to have their literature, as they 
have their liquor, hot and strong. 


THOUGHTS AND THEORIES OF LIFE AND 
EpucatTion. By J. L. Spalding. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co.—The significance of 
this book is very great. Here is a writer who 
is a bishop of the Roman Catholic Church; 
and he writes a book that might have been 
written by a Unitarian radical, ‘‘if he had 
a mind to do it,’’ as Charles Lamb said. 
Moreover, there appears to be here everything 
necessary for salvation in the highest sense. 
It does not seem that Bishop Spalding could 
have improved his book by writing frankly 
as a Catholic. It is astonishing how com- 
pletely he has divested himself of everything 
special to his faith and his ecclesiastical 
position, and that he has done this without 
any apparent effort. One would like to know 
if he wrote naturally in this manner or if he 


had continually to hold his hand. If sins of 
omission count with Leo XIII., it would 


seem that Bishop Spalding might expect, at 
least, a gentle reprimand at no distant day. 
The whole tone of his book is unecclesias- 
tical, modern, and simply human. He quotes 
Emerson and other Protestant writers with 
such ease and frequency as suggest familiar- 


thinking about in Paris and London. In the|ity and sympathy. There is a chapter on 
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‘*Books,’’ which is so good that all libra-' 


rians should commend it to the patrons of 
their libraries. At every point the book is 
sound and sweet, and we are very grateful for 
its vivid sense and inspiration. 


IRELAND, WITH OTHER Poems. By Lionel 
Johnson. Boston: Copeland & Day.—Mr. 
Johnson is no unimportant poet, but his 
manner and his themes are too remote from 
popular sympathies for him ever to be the 
poet of an extended circle. He is a master 
of the technique of verse, though he can per- 
mit himself such lapses as the cacophanous 
line, — 

‘My melancholy, long-drawn. ’” 


Here, as in his former volume, he indulges 
in the affection of inscribing the majority of 
his poems to individual friends, contemporary 
poets, and so on; and, though it may be 
ungracious to suspect in this a kind of log- 
rolling, it is difficult to avoid the suspicion. 
There is much wealth of imagination in the 
conception here and there, and many a happy 
phrase, but, withal, something too cloistered 
for the common ways of life, an effect of 
leaf and flower as if the plant had been de- 
veloped in some dark cellar, not in the sunlit 
air. When we come to a poem like that on 
Renan and Newman, we say, Now we shall 
have something concrete. Instead we have 
something quite unintelligible. It is kind 
of Mr. Johnson, a devout Roman Catholic, 
to canonize Charles Lamb; and his poem on 
that genial Londoner is one of the pleasant- 
est of the series. 


THE WAR OF THE Wortps. By H. G. 
Wells. Harper _& Brothers.—Our author 
does not content himself with speculations 
upon the questions, Is the planet Mars in- 
habited? and, Do they take note of the earth 
and its phases, as it shines in their nightly 
heavens? In this book he describes the first 
communication received from Mars, and the 
terrible things that followed. Strange phe- 
nomena were noted by observers. For ten 
nights there was an outburst of flame, one 
each night, nobody knew why, until what 
looked like shooting stars began to appear in 
our atmosphere. When found, these meteors 
turned out to be metallic cylinders, each con- 
taining a living creature. There was no 
likeness to humanity in the monstrous forms 
which showed themselves, and then, begin- 
ning to work their horrid machinery, set out 
upon a career of destruction. With heat 
rays, explosions, and deadly vapors, they 
made war upon England, destroying at their 
will for a time, until, at last circumvented 
and overwhelmed by terrestrial forces, they 
were destroyed, and the torment was over. 
The enemies that killed them were ‘‘bac- 
teria.’’ Although they had’ invented the 
most powerful enginery of war, they were 
helpless before the germs of disease which 
had lost their power over human beings. 


VIcTOR SERENUS. By Henry Wood.  Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.—Mr. Wood is 
known as the writer of books most varied in 
character. Wis Political Economy of Natural 
Law was considered by able judges a most 
judicious and fair-minded statement of facts 
in the industrial situation. Zdeal Suggestion 
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announced the writer as mental healer, and 
gave, as the title indicates, directions for 
treatment through ‘‘mental photography. ’’ 
Victor Serenus is a novel which studies the 
life and times of Paul, presenting the apostle 
first as the great persecutor of the Christians, 
and finding in his conversion and subsequent 
career hints of spiritual and psychic laws 
which, under like conditions, are made evi- 
dent in all times. Paul is in reality the 
central figure of the book, and the only one 
taken from history. ‘‘Victor Serenus’’ and 
the other characters are to be taken as repre- 
sentative creations. Considered as a novel, 
the story is too long drawn out, and the 
action impeded by the philosophical reflec- 
tions; but the reader is warned from the 
beginning that the book is intended for those 
who believe that fiction may be a useful 
vehicle for the conveyance of helpful ideals 
and ‘abstract truth. 


New Rupatyat. By Conde Benoist Pal- 
len. St. Louis: B. Herder.—Mr. Pallen in- 
forms us in his preface that his quatrains 
‘fare written in a spirit quite different from 
Omar’s scepticism. Their burden is faith, 
and their purpose is to show that not only 
is unfaith a false and hopeless screed (?), 
but that the reason and soul of man find their 
exterior and interior harmony only when at- 
tuned to the key-note of faith.’’ The pur- 
pose is a lofty one, and it has been carried 
out in no contemptible manner. It is true 
that the quatrains, like all written after the 
manner of Fitzgerald’s, read like a parody, 
and suffer painfully from the unavoidable 
comparison with his. But some of them 
catch his trick in an effective manner, and 
the substance here and there is forcible and 
genuinely poetic. One cannot but applaud 
the daring that has led Mr. Pallen to print 
in an appendix the whole of Fitzgerald’s 
Omar ; but, so doing, he has increased the 
value of his tiny brochure sixty or one hun- 
dred fold. 


PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF JESUS. By 
J. R. Miller, D.D. New York, 46 East 
Fourteenth Street: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.—Dr. Miller, in this book, aims to bring 
out, with clear outline, the human life of 
Jesus, and to follow him in his friendships, 
his relations with his mother, his home life 
and daily toil. Though the writer believes 
in the deity of Christ, he keeps this doctrine 
largely in the background, and aims to por- 
tray the human life as it grew from boyhood 
till it reached the cross. We have nothing 
new or original in this volume; but the story 
is well told, and gives a reality to the life of 
Jesus. It is a striking illustration of the 
tendencies of modern Christian thought. 
This book would not have been written by 
the author twenty-five years ago, and marks 
the transition which is going on. It will be 
of service to a large class of readers for 
whom it is designed, and help to give them 
a more real and correct idea of the real 
human life of Jesus of Nazareth. 


WONDER TALES FROM WAGNER. By Anna 
Alice Chapin. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
Miss Chapin continues the work well begun 
in her yolume Zhe Story of the Rhine- 
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| gold, and tells the romantic tales of ‘‘The 


Flying Dutchman, ’’ ‘‘Tannhauser, 27S Lonen= 
grin,’’ ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,’’ and ‘‘The 
Mastersingers’’ in such a way as not only 
to promise fulfilment of the hope expressed 
in the dedication, ‘‘To the children who may 
hear Richard Wagner’s operas, in the hope 
of aiding them to understand those master- 
pieces,’’ but so as to ‘provide them with a 
book of delightful legend, interesting in 
itself, and, incidentally, to interest older 
people, too. The thought of giving the 
leading motifs of each opera is a good one. 
The stories are told simply and clearly; and 
they are more varied than in the former vol- 
ume, which has successfully borne the test of 
actual use among young people. 


Wuat A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNOW. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., and by 
Sylvanus Stall, D.D. London and Toronto: 
The Vir Publishing Company.—If one must 
have a book to take the place of a wise, tact- 
ful mother, who has throughout the life of 
the child prepared it, by directed study of 
plants and birds, to receive judicious answers 
suited to the age of the inquirer, it can be 
found in What a Young Girl ought to know. 
From beginning to end the facts are pre- 
sented in such well-chosen and delicate lan- 
guage that the most sensitive and reticent 
mother may find it a help. The highest good 
will be attained if she will read it herself, 
learn the method of presentation, and feel 
the atmosphere of sacredness, so that she 
may give the knowledge it contains to her 
child. But, if she cannot so prepare herself, 
the book may be given with confidence that 
her daughter may read it with profit. 


Boston NEIGHBORS, IN TOWN AND OUT. 
By Agnes Blake Poor. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25.—There is certainly a place for 
fiction that simply entertains, without taking 
the reader into the horrors of war, the com- 
plexity of social problems, or even the im- 
proving seriousness of historical studies. 
This collection of short stories will be en- 
joyed far more than many a better book; 
and, if the experiences of the Tolstot Club 
or ‘‘Why I married Eleanor’’ incidentally 
teach a lesson, it is because writers who take 
their subjects from life cannot help teaching 
in one way or another. The satire of the 
former story, with its quiet, good-natured 
hits at the self-satisfied provinciality of a 
suburban society, is cleverly managed. The 
stories are all light in substance, most of 
them taking their tone from conventional so- 
ciety relations. 


BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. By S. Baring- 
Gould. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.25.—Rev. S. Baring-Gould is at his 
best in the construction of a dramatic story 
with a strange, picturesque setting, drawn from 
his love of antiquarian researches and_ his 
knowledge of past periods. This picture of 
rural life in England in 1790, at which date 
the last burning for petty treason occurred in 
Shrewsbury, and when the cave dwellings of 
Shropshire were still the haunts of highwaymen 
and when Stewponey Inn on the Irish Road 
was a famous resting-place for travellers, would 
be interesting even without the fiction, which, 
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however, concentrates the main interest on a 
few individuals, and makes it more personal. 
The sadness and tragedy belong to past con- 


ditions, and the happy ending prevents the 
book from being too gloomy. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
garet Warner Morley. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
‘“We live, and the plants live. Probably 
neither we nor the plants spend much time 
thinking about what we owe to each other. 
The plants are excusable for this; for they 
are not great thinkers,—at least, so far as we 
know.’’ And here Margaret Warner Morley 
has, in so charming a way, led us to think 
that the young child will be delighted to fol- 
low her, and become one of the loving, useful 
friends. She has even made the glossary 
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quite ‘‘exciting and interesting. ’’ 
Miscellaneous, 
The Appleton ‘‘Home Reading - books’’ 


aim to furnish systematic home reading, and 
are introduced by Dr. William T. Harris. 
The latest issue in this series is 7ke Animal 
World: Its Romances and Realities, compiled 
and edited by Frank Vincent. The selec- 
tions include both prose and verse; and, be- 
sides giving much interesting informations 
about the habits of insects, birds, fish, and 
animals, they make the reader acquainted 
with such literature as Shelley’s Skylark, 
Freiligrath’s Zhe Lion’s Ride, Matthew Ar- 
nold’s PAzlomela, and other equally well- 
known poems. ‘The price of the book is 60 
cents,—cheap, indeed, for the amount of good 
reading supplied. © 


James H. West publishes, 
tractive shapes, paper and cloth, 
story with the title Love does it All. The 
original title was Zhe Happiest Man in 
London ; and, under this title, it first ap- 
peared in the Cornhill Magazine a few years 
ago. The writer was Miss Ida .Lemon, now 
Mrs. Hilyard. It is one of the tenderest 
and most helpful stories ever written,—a 
story to rebuke a world of weak complaining, 


in several at- 
a little 


and encourage those who have much to do 
something for those who have little, even if 


they are happier than themselves. Nothing 
could be simpler. We have little more than 


the bare facts, or what might be facts, of 


a London laborer’s devotion to his invalid 
wife. God bless the woman who could write 
such a story, and who has done what she 
could! We hear of some one who has given 
away a hundred copies to his friends. We 
trust a hundred more will follow his example. 


The Magazines. 


The current number of the Vew England 
Magazine contains an article on Samuel Gor- 
ton of Rhode Island, written by Dr. Lewis 
G. Janes. It is an interesting study both of 
the times in which Gorton lived and of 
a man who, as Dr. Janes points out, has 
been little understood even by the fairest of 
historians. ‘‘ Before Channing, Samuel Gor- 
ton taught the essential dignity of human 
nature, the equal nearness of the divine 
power to all men, the sinner as well as the 
saint’’; and Unitarians should be acquainted 
with this estimate of his contribution to the 
signal triumph of liberal sentiments in his 
State. There are other articles of interest in 
this number,—notably, Harry Edward Mil- 
ler’s ‘*The Spy of the Neutral Ground,’’ 
which tells the extraordinary story of Enoch 
Crosby, the Harvey Birch of Cooper’s novel, 


‘The Spy. 2 
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Literary Notes, 
Mr. Mackenzie Bell is preparing a book on 


Jean Ingelow, uniform with that on Chris- 
tina Rossetti. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, Helbeck 
of Banneidale, will be published early in 
June by the Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has received a 
medal from the Shah of Persia in recognition 
of his variorum edition of the Rubdiyat of 


Omar Khayyam. The accompanying firman 
is written in Persian. 


The Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post 
claims to be the oldest paper in the United 
States, tracing its ancestry back one hundred 
and seventy years, when it was first published 
under the title of the Pexnsylvania Gazette, 
and afterward conducted by Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The Post is now to be managed as 
a high-grade weekly magazine. 


The May number of Book News opens with 
a short story by Will N. Harben, ‘‘The 
Rural Visitor.’’ Mr. Harben was for two 
years on the editorial staff of the Youth’s 
Companion, which he left to travel abroad. 
He is a Southerner. His pen is prolific and 
well guided. The plate-paper frontispiece is 
a portrait of Owen Wister. 


Roberts Brothers will issue soon Zhe Jsles 
and Shrines of Greece, by Hon. Samuel J. 
Barrows. The writer says, in the preface: 
‘This book is a partial expression of grati- 
tude for rich opportunities enjoyed in 
Greece, where few persons, I fancy, have had 
a more varied experience. The great diffi- 


|culty has been to compress within the limits 


of one volume the mass of material at my 
command. ’’ 


Books Received. 


From Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 
One Thousand Men for a Christmas Present. 
B. Sheldon. 50 cents. 
Hero-chums. By Will Allen Drumgoole. 


By Mary 


50 cents, 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules. By Harriette R. Shattuck. 
so cents. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
An Outline of Christian Theology. By William 
Clarke, D.D. $2.50. 
From the Roycroft Press, East Aurora, N.Y. 
A Flush of June. By Marcia Bradbury Jordan, fr.00. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New Vork. 
The Standard Bearer. By S.R. Crockett. $1.50. 
Studies of Good and Evil. By Josiah Royce. ie. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
The Gods of our Fathers. A Study of Saxon Mythology. 
By Herman L. I. Stern. $1.50. | 
Farthest North. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
Edition. $3.00. 
A Boy 1 knew and Four Dogs. 


1.25. 
From the Macmillan Company, New Vork. 
Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. $1.50. 


Newton 


Popular 
By Laurence Hutton. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

erusalem. Sacred Song. By Charles Gounod. ; 
‘he Indifferent Mariner. For bass voice. By Frederic 
Field Bullard. 

My True Love hath my Heart. 
teyn Manney. 5 

When Two who have loved are parting. 
Charles Fonteyn Manney. 

American Girls Abroad. ‘Two-step. By Harry Gott- 
schalk Martin. 

Sweetheart, sigh no more. Song. Words by T. B. Al- 
drich. Music by Charles Fonteyn Manney. 

Jesus calls us. Sacred Song. By Frederic Field Bullard. 

My Thought is of thee. Song. 
Manney. 

Thou who of the Heavens art. 
teyn Manney. 

Song of the Inconstant. 


Song. By Charles Fon- 


Song. By 


By Charles Fonteyn 
Song. By Charles Fon- 


Waltz Song. For soprano or 


tenor. By Manuel Klein. p. ; : 

Spring Breezes. Nocturne. Two piano pieces. By 
Willian M. Semnacher. : : 

Stars in Heaven shining. l’ormedium voice, By Charles 


Fonteyn Manney. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Myrtle Waltz. Composed by Candelario Arambula. 
One Summer Day. ‘Two-step March. By Alfred Rosen- 


berg. 

Our Saabliation: Words by Mrs. Alina S. Metcalf. 
Music by Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp. . ; 

Part Songs for Female Voices: Wanderer’s Night Song, 
by Hiller; Now May again, by Mendelssohn; Spring 
Morning, by Abt; Departure, by Samson. Compiled 
by S, Lasar, 
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Lectures and Sermons 


BY 


WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


With a Biographical Sketch 
BY 


Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. 


This book is published in style of Mr. Potter’s 
previous volume, ‘“ Twenty-five Sermons in 
Twenty-five Years.” Gilt top, bevelled boards. 


Price $2.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - 


RELIGION 
FOR TO-DAY 


By 
MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


This volume contains the sermons 
preached in the series under the 
above title by Dr. Savage, in the 
Church of the Messiah, during the 
past season. It makes a handsome 
volume, uniform in size with previous 
books. 


Boston. 


: Price $1.00. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


14f Franklin Street, Boston. 
104 E. 20th St., New York. 


Hymnal. 
AMORE DEI. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and in all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


PRICES: 
Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-98. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Choir Invisible. 

2, Our Gains and Losses. 

3. The Wandering Jew. 

4. The Character of Jesus. 

5. The Bible of the Heart, 

6. The Transfigured Life. 

”, Unitarian Advantages and Obligations. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Frankiio Street, . Boston, 
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The Dome. 


The Waking of the Sleepers. 


O mother, tuck the children in, 

And draw the curtains round their heads; 
And, mother, when the storms begin, 

Let storms forbear those cradle beds. 


And, if the sleepers wake too soon, 
Say, ‘‘ Children, ’tis too early yet,”’ 

And hush them with a sleepy tune, 
And closer draw the coverlet. 


O Mother Earth, be good to all 
The little sleepers in thy care; 
And, when ’tis time to wake them, call 
A beam of sun, a breath of air! 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


For the Christian Register. 
Tommy’s Last Truancy. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


. **Tommy Pratt !’’ 

‘*Ves’m.’’ 

“*Come here to the desk. ’’ 

Tommy slowly left his seat, and came and 
stood before his teacher, an image of woe- 
begone penitence. 

‘“‘Tommy, you played truant again yester- 
day. 

‘*Ves’m,’’ meekly. 

‘*That was the fourth time since the spring 
term commenced. ’’ 

be Yies) Mey 

‘*What have you to say for yourself ?’’ 

‘*T’m awful sorry. ’’ 

‘*Now, Tommy, I want you to promise’’— 

There Miss Lander paused. She had her 
own views on the subject of requiring from 
children promises which it was very unlikely 
they would keep. She felt reasonably sure 
that Tommy would play truant again. So 
she changed her tactics. 

‘‘Tommy, your mother has told me that 
I must whip you,—whip you severely, —if 
you run away from school again. ’’ 

‘*Ves’m,’’ said Tommy, feeling relieved 
that the punishment lay in the dim future. 

‘*T shall be very sorry if you make me do 
it’ 7 eae 

“‘You won’t be so sorry as me, 
Tommy, with mild dolefulness. 

Miss Lander raised the cover of her desk 
for a moment before saying: ‘‘I shall surely 
do it. You may take your seat.’’ 

That was at the opening of the morning 
session. Through its hours Tommy studied 
hard and behaved well, as was his wont. At 
noon he joined the rush out of doors, with 
a wild shriek of delight. 

The first breath of the outside air seemed 
to have an intoxicating effect on him. It 
came in the shape of a gentle breeze, laden 
with the perfume of spring-time. Bursting 
buds, wildwood flowers, earliest fruit blos- 
soms, all joined to make up that delicious 
atmosphere. Tommy ate his lunch, and then 
joined in the sports of the school-house play- 
ground. And when, after the ringing of 
the bell, Miss Lander glanced around over 
her pupils, Tommy’s seat was empty. 

It had been too much for him, this tempt- 
ing flavor of spring. The school-house was 
in the edge of the village; and, as his com- 
panions gathered in their seats, Tommy was 
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speeding through back yards and behind 
hedges. Every bird-note was joining its 
invitation to the woodsy smells; and Tommy 
shrieked and rolled on the ground with de- 
light, when he was at length out of hearing 
and sight, beyond a slope in a meadow just 
putting on its brightness of dandelions and 
wild forget-ime-nots. 

Two hours later Tommy was turning his 
face in the direction of home. He always 
aimed to reach home about the time at which 
he would naturally go there from school. If 
questioned, he always told the truth, but 
otherwise made no confession. 

He had watched robins and _ bluebirds 
building their nests. He had seen. acres of 
anemone and blood-root blossoms, and dis- 
covered the earliest violets and bluebells. 
The joy of it all was still upon him, but 
gradually becoming tempered by anticipa- 
tions of trouble to come. 

Nearing the village, he turned aside to an 
old house which, long empty, was fast fall- 
ing into ruins. A wild vine hung upon a 
great elm, and Tommy never could resist the 
temptation to take a swing upon it. 

He liked, also, to try his hand on the old- 
fashioned well-sweep which still raised itself, 
decayed with age. He liked to lift it a few 
inches, and hear it creak and wheeze where 
it rested on its big wooden pin above his 
head. But, as he now approached it, he 
gave a start. 

“*What was that?’’ 

The old premises were a short quarter of 
a mile from the nearest house. No one was 
in sight, yet Tommy distinctly heard a voice 
pitched on a key of distress. 

‘“*Help! help!’? it cried. 
out!’’ 

And, as Tommy presently saw where the 
voice came from, his heart beat much faster 
than even on the occasions when he had been 
called before Miss Lander’s desk to answer 
to the charge of truancy. : 

Years ago the opening to the old well, 
already partly choked up with rubbish, had, 
in order to avert possible accidents, been 
boarded over by the neighbors. Dust and 
leaves had accumulated over the covering, 
and many a time had Tommy and his friends 
run and played over it without a thought of 
danger. Now, with eyes wide open in ter- 
ror, he saw a black, ragged hole edged with 
decayed planking; and from this hole were 
issuing the piteous appeals for help. 

Tommy crept near, and peeped over the edge. 

‘*Who’s down there?’’ he cried. 

“It’s me. O Tommy, get me out! 
mother. Oh, I’m so cold!’’ 

It took only long enough for Tommy to 
accustom his eyes to the dim light in the 
well to see that its occupant was Johnny 
Potter, a boy younger than himself, who 
lived in the nearest house, was having a 
very bad time of it. 

He had fallen into a mixture of mud and 
water at the bottom of the well, and was 
now, having contrived to creep out of it, 
supporting himself between the jagged stones 
on each side, from which he had already 
fallen back two or three times. ; 

‘*O Tommy!’’ he again screamed. ‘* Help 
me out !’’ 


‘*I will,’’ said Tommy, standing up and 


‘*Oh—get me 


Call 
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gazing wildly about him, trying to think 
what he had better do. To his inexpressible 


relief, he saw Johnny’s mother running 
toward him. 
‘‘What is it???’ she cried, half out of 


breath with haste and alarm. ‘‘I saw Johnny 
coming—from the village. I sent him over 
on an errand; and just here I—lost sight of 
him behind the knoll, and—been wondering 
why he didn’t come on—O Johnny !’’ 

‘‘Tet’s get a rope,’’ said Johnny, with 
a happy inspiration, as Mrs. Potter stooped 
over the well, evidently with a’ half-purpose 
of climbing down to the boy’s rescue. 

‘*Yes, a rope! Johnny,—can you hold on 
a little longer?”’ 

‘*T’]l get one,’’ said Tommy. 

‘‘No, no! I can get it quicker. You 
stay with Johnny. Johnny, my little boy, ’’— 
his mother bent, with hard sobs, over his 
terrible prison,—‘‘you hold on_ good. 
Mother’ll soon get you out.’’ 

Tommy, stooping over the opening, did 
his -best to comfort his friend, whose tremu- 
lous sobs through his chattering teeth went 
to his heart. 

“‘Don’t you give up, Johnny. We’ll soon 
get you out. When boys’ mothers come, 
we’re always fixed pretty soon somehow, you 
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know. There! You’ve fell back again, but 
don’t you mind that. I see her now, 
Johnny. Now you’ll soon be out.’’ 


Johnny’s troubles were, however, by no 
means over. The rope being lowered, with 
directions that he should tie it around his 
body, it was found that his poor, little, be- 
numbed hands were useless, so far as any 
power to help himself was concerned. Two 
or three women, perceiving the unusual mo- 
tions, had by this time gathered. 

‘*T must go down myself,’’ said Johnny’s 
mother. 


“Tl go,2? said Tommy. ‘‘Quick! fie 
the rope on me, and let me down!’’ 
‘*Stop, stop!’’ said Mrs. Potter. In her 


distress, she remembered that this was an- 
other mother’s boy. ‘‘O Tommy, do you 


THE PEERLESS DENTIFRICE 


Absolutely free from all inju- 
rious substances. Perfect in 
fragrance and delicacy. 


Popular price, 25 cents. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial, E. W. Hoy? & Co., Rascal Bence: = 


} 
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think that your mother would be willing you 
should?’* 
" “Would she??? Tommy spoke with energy. 

Well, I guess she would! She’d say to 
me, ‘Tommy, you get down that well quick- 
er’n a wink, or I’ll know the reason why.’ ’’ 

He had passed the rope around his waist, 
and now waited for it to be securely tied. 
Then he put his feet through the ragged 
Opening, and allowed himself to be slowly 
lowered between the rough stones to a place 
at which he could make an attempt at sup- 
porting himself by their projecting points, 
while tying the rope about Johnny. 

And all the while the sweet, boyish voice 
rose in half-breathless words of cheer and 
comfort to the shivering child below. 

**I’m coming, little feller! Don’t you be 
scairt! Just as fast as I can. And cold, 
ain’t you, poor little chappy? Never mind: 
your ma’s waiting up there for you; and 
won’t you be warm when you get home! 
Now, then, haul up! Hur—rah’’— 

The words at the top which welcomed 
Johnny’s arrival sounded to Tommy far away 
and muffled. The rope was lowered to him, 
with words of warm encouragement; and he 
tied it about his own waist, twice slipping 
into the muddy water while doing so. 

A cheer greeted him, as he was drawn, 
gasping and shivering, to the top. It seemed 
to Tommy that half the town was by this 
time there; and the first person he recog- 
nized was—Miss Lander. 

“*Come home with us, and get fixed,’’ said 
Mrs. Potter. But Tommy slunk away, say- 
ing: ‘‘Johnny’s worse off’n Iam. I’ll go 
home.’’ He turned, and ran away at full 
speed. 

. The next morning the pupils of the school 
were in place before the ringing of the bell. 
There was a hush of uneasy expectation. 
Tommy was going to be whipped, and they 
all liked Tommy. 

Miss Lander took up a long rule which lay 
on the desk. There was a sniff among 
Tommy’s friends. 

“‘Miss Lander’’— A small hand was 
raised, followed by a piping voice, as per- 
mission to speak was given. 


‘“‘If Tommy hadn’t played truant, he 
wouldn’t ‘a’ been at the well, and Johnny 
might ’a’ got drownded. So wa’n’t it good 


he done it?’’ 

‘*No, Susy.’’ Miss Lander spoke’ with 
great decision. ‘‘That would be like saying 
it is right to do evil that good may come. 
The Lord would have had his own way of 
taking care of Johnny. His mother was there 
almost as soon as Tommy was. Tommy, 
come to the desk.’’ 

Tommy stood, with firmness, before it. 

‘*Tommy, you have played truant again.’’ 

“*Ves’m,’’ said Tommy. 

“‘T said I would have to whip you if you 
did..”” 

“‘Ves—’m.’’ It was not the pain which 
Tommy dreaded, but the disgrace. 

‘*T must keep my promise. But, Tommy,”’ 
—there was a wonderful softening of the 


voice,—‘‘we all think you did beautifully 
yesterday. We are proud of you.’’ A hum 
of concurrence among the pupils. ‘‘And I 


haven’t the heart to whip you. But I prom- 
ised; and~I must do it, unless some one 
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takes it for you. So—I’m going to myself. 
Robert, come here. ’’ 

A big boy stepped aera, forward, and, 
previously instructed in a duty- which evi- 
dently was most distasteful, seized the ruler, 
and dealt two or three smart blows on Miss 
Lander’s outstretched palm. 

A breathless moment passed before the 
pupils had comprehended what was going on. 
Then, with a howl of rage, Tommy flung 
himself upon the big boy, and was vigorously 
punishing him with fists and feet. 

“*Tommy, stop! He did as he was told.”’ 

“*T didn’t’’—Tommy fairly shrieked the 
words—‘‘know you was going to punish me 
so bad as that.’’ 

Miss. Lander got hold of the small, bellig- 
erent hands, and held them in her own until 
Tommy was quiet. Then she kissed them 
both, saying, — 

““Tommy, you may take your seat.’’ 

Tommy has never played truant since. 


The Coming-out Party. 


The very latest thing—maybe I ought to 
say things—out! ‘‘Miss Mildred Parsons 
and her brothers, Master Lawrence and the 
Baby,’’ the invitations read, ‘‘invite you to 
a Coming-out Party this afternoon. Come 
at two o’clock, and don’t dress up!’’ 

Such a funny idea,—a party, and not dress 
up! But mamma persisted gently in putting 
on the twin B’s’—Betty’s and Beth’s, you 
know—plain brown dresses. 

“*For it wouldn’t be polite now to dress 
up,’’ she said, ‘‘after they’ve asked you not 
tose 

Honey Bunch was invited, too; and mamma 
put on her little, bright, every-day plaid. 


‘*Who’s coming out, you s’pose, 
mamma?’’ asked Betty. ‘‘Mildred?’’ 
‘¢Why, no: I think that can’t be,’’ said 


mamma, with a smile. ‘‘She’s only seven; 
and young ladies do not usually ‘come out’ 
before they are eighteen, at least.’’ 

And so the coming out party began. 

Can you guess who came out? 

Forty-one little, wet, yellow chickens! 
They didn’t all come out at once,— dear 
me, no! It took some of them a good 
while. They had to saw open their shells 
with the tiny, hard points on their beaks; 
and then they had to rest, and then they had 
to wriggle and squirm out. When they were 
“‘out,’’ how draggled and homely they were! 
But it didn’t take long to dry and scramble 
over to the little windows,—the cunningest, 
yellowest little come-outers, as Lawrence 
called them. 

You see, Uncle Lem’s big incubator was 
out in the woodshed; and the yellow chick- 
ens were in that. The children watched 
them through its windows. 

‘*Tt’s a beautiful party !’’ exclaimed Betty, 
with a long sigh of contentment. 

‘*Oh, isn’t it!’’ cried Beth. 

And Honey Bunch said so, too. 

After a while it was over; and then there 
was a lunch in the kitchen, of egg salad and 
chicken sandwiches. But the best of it all 
was that each little guest carried home a 
wee, wee, fluffy, yellow chicken in a box of 
cotton, to keep. —Zion’s Herald. 
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The Puppy’s Apology. 


Prof. Asa Gray, botanist, had a puppy he 
called Jap. He was very fond of his little 
dog, but Jap was full of mischief. One day, 
while Prof. Gray was entertaining a caller, 
Jap got hold of the visitor’s overshoes, and 
tore them to pieces. When the caller was 
ready to go, his overshoes were in such a 
state that they could not be worn. His mas- 
ter was quite ashamed of him; and the next 
day he sent a new pair to the caller, and this 
note with them :— 


Dear Sir,—Will you be so kind as to 
accept a puppy’s penitent apology for his 
naughtiness, and a new pair of rubbers in 
place of, those which I wickedly destroyed 
because it was my nature, at the time you 
last visited my master? I wish you to know 
that I am as sorry for it as I am capable of 
being, and that I have been punished as well 
as scolded, and that the cost of the rubbers 
has been stopped out of my allowance. So 
no more at present from your disobedient 

Jap Pupp. 
—FEvangelist. 


A Serious Dog. 


A London dog was accustomed to go al- 
most daily with a penny in his mouth to the 
baker’s, and buy a roll for his breakfast. 
One day the baker’s man, in a joke, gave 
him a roll just out of the oven; but Rover 
did not like hot rolls, so he instantly dropped 
it, took the money from the counter, and 
from that day changed his baker! He never 
went back to that shop, but spent his money 
with a better behaved tradesman. 


Little Barbara, on seeing a dish of lemon 
jelly placed upon the table, exclaimed, ‘‘O 
mamma! see how nervous that jelly is!’’— 
Youth's Companion. 
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Lost;—-A Child. 


Lost !—in the shadow of the street; 
Lost !—on the highway and the plain,— 
A child of God! If you should meet 
To-day again 

The poor, marred face, the aimless feet, 
The clouded eyes that haunt your sleep at night 
With dreams of burned-out suns, all ashen white, 
Lost from their orbits; derelicts of time, 
Dismantled, drifting in the ways of crime,— 


Turn, turn, thou brother of the poor, 
And touch him with thine eyes, thy hand, 
Thy voice, that so the sunken shore 
Of that lost land 

He knew long since, but knows no more,— 
Thefheaven of his infancy,—may rise, 
Holding enshrined in calm his mother’s eyes,— 
The room, the home, the garden, and the gate 
From which he wandered far and long and late. 


He holds no more the golden clew: 
He saw it trailing in the dust 
Last night in dreams, its heavenly hue 
Dulled with red rust. 

But take the hand he cannot give, and you 
May lead him to the door of that dim room 
Wherein his mother’s eyes light all the gloom. 

(Hark,—through the years long dead!) 
“Thou little child of God,’’ she crooning said, 
“T bind thee,—bind thee with this golden thread, 
And angels wind and wind the ball that brings 
The children home from all their wanderings.”’ 

—Mary A. Lathbury. 


Moral Education through Handiwork. 


At one of the large industrial schools of 
this country I was taught an interesting les- 
son of the value of training in handiwork in 
moral education. They showed me in one 
of the machine shops the micrometer gauge, 
a little measuring instrument which many 
of you have seen. Within two little walls of 
steel there have to pass this or that rod of 
steel or iron or gold or silver, the width of 
which is to be precisely measured. If the 
rod be too wide by the width of a baby’s 
hair, it will not enter. If it be too narrow 
by the same width, the gauge resents the 
error. 

Two different teachers told me of the case 
of a particular boy whose make-up—I may 
say whose whole life—had been changed by 
the use of this little physical emblem of the 
truth. This boy had been what we call a 
slattern. He had been careless in his attend- 
ance at his exercises. He had been indifferent 
as to the precision of his answers. He would 
get along as well as he could. In that happy- 
go-lucky way which is the despair of teach- 
ers, he resented the constant appeals to him 
to do rightly what was to be done at all. 
But, when he came into the machine-shop, 
when this silent little gauge taught him that 
right is right, and that nothing but right is 
right, —that for the real purpose of life noth- 
ing will answer in the end unless it is per- 
fect,—what I call the make-up, 
being, of the young man changed. His hair, 
which had been neglected, was carefully 
combed. His hands, which had been dirty, 
were now neat and clean. His clothes, 
which had been dusty, were brushed as they 
should be. He was punctual at his lessons. 
He was accurate in his recitations. His bear- 
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ing .as a.soldier was trim. and_ elegant. -He 
went and came, in short, another: man, .be-” 
cause he had.at last learmed;the.lesson-of the 
truth, the lesson which Moses learned: when. 


|he wrote down. the words by which he de-. 
| scribes the. Author and Preserver.of the: uni-. 


verse as ‘‘I AM.’’ . 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


Bad Boys and Girls. 


What the careless writers like to call ‘‘ju- 
venile crime’’ is less and less in Great Brit- 
ain every year. We may say, in passing, 
that the phrase is a bad one, like the phrases 
‘female education’’ or ‘‘German algebra.’’ 
Crime is as old as Cain’s attack on Abel, 
and the age of the culprits does not make 
crime any younger. 

But what is meant is crime as committed 
by boys and girls who come before the courts. 
The English courts—to the joy of all con- 
cerned—have less and less of it with every 
year. 

I called attention lately to the wide inquiry 
which has been made by the Howard Society 
of London as to the advantages and defects 
of systems in use in England by those to 
whom the charge of juvenile criminals is 
given. There are juvenile criminals, though 
there is no juvenile crime. 

Very full and very curious answers have 
been given to the questions sent out. We 
have a certain satisfaction, on this side of 
the water, in observing that whoever collates 
the answers speaks with a peculiar satisfac- 
tion of the system we have adopted in Mas- 
sachusetts, which has been approved in some 
of the Western States. Under this system 
the State appoints certain ‘‘probation offi- 
cers,’’ who are really judges, of the dignity 
and responsibility of judges. In cases where 
boys and girls have committed crime, these 
judges act, as an Eastern cadi might act,. 
with large discretion and large power. There 
is no need of the long and tedious imprison- 
ment, while a grand jury, State’s attorney, 
determine what shall or shall not be done, 
under statutes or customs which have pro- 
tected endangered criminals since the time 
of Alfred. The judge, a kind and wise 
friend, takes the poor boy and girl into his 
private room, if it is necessary, and talks 
with one or the other. He hears all the cir- 
cumstanees, and decides, with quite absolute 
certainty, what is best for that boy or girl. 

‘‘In Massachusetts, ’’ says the report before 
us, ‘‘a considerable amount of what may be 
termed ‘the institution evil’ has been saved 
by the appointment of probation officers, with 
powers of control both over juvenile offenders 
and their parents, with the object of prevent- 
ing children from being sent either to prisons 
or reformatories, but, rather, to stimulate 
proper home training. Such a probation sys- 
tem is greatly needed in England. It has 
already been adopted, in a modified manner, 
in Australia, with much good result. ’’ 

The most important decision, if we may 
so speak, which will be found by those who 
read the answers to the questions in this 
report, will be that imprisonment of children 
is to be avoided, even to the last extremity. 
The experts who have followed the subject 
with care are unanimous on this point. It 
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will: surprise -some~ people-to .know. that: a’ 
good many people of conscience and inteHi- - 
gence think:that- the: rod is of as much~value 
as Solomon-thought it:‘to be: There are anx- 
ious pleas ‘that whipping, prompt and soon,: 
may be substituted for the long-drawn pun-- 
ishments. 

While there is a general protest against 
‘¢institutions’’-and ‘‘reformatories,’’ there is 
a pathetic and curious little plea for reform © 
ships, as being better than reformatories on 
land. This is the one tribute that we ob- 
serve to the Aryan gospel of the open air. 
There are some interesting notes on day feed- 
ing schools, truant schools, and ragged 
schools. One or two of the correspondents 
refer to the dangerous period between that 
when children leave school and that when 
they obtain regular employment. Here it 
would seem as if the English conditions of 
life are different from ours. 

The report protests against sending children 
to jail merely on remand, while awaiting 
reception into a reformatory. 

We do not at the present time go into the 
details of the legislation suggested. It seems 
to be generally agreed that fines, as punish- 
ments for the offences of children, are to be 
avoided. And the report begins and ends, 
and all the letters begin and end, as every 
such discussion must begin and end, with 
urging the necessity of careful home training 
of the children from their birth. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Floating Hospital. 


As the early spring opens on us in Eastern 
New England, we are eager to call the atten- 
tion of fathers and mothers and children to 
the possibilities which the Floating Hospital 
organization opens to them. 

The liberality of the people of New Eng- 
land has enabled the commission to buy a 
barge, and fit it up, so that it is exactly what 
it calls itself,—a ‘‘Floating Hospital.’’ At 
a cost of about $100 for a trip, two hundred 
children—of the children most sick in Boston 
—can be sent down the harbor, with all that 
is required of careful and experienced nursing 
and medical care. Their mothers go with 
them, if they wish. 

Whoever wishes to see one of the miracles 
of the’ nineteenth century should go to Cen- 
tral Wharf, at nine in the morning, and see 
these mothers and their poor, white-faced 
babies, as they go on board. Then let the 
same observer go in the afternoon, when the 
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barge returns, and see the little things in the 
new life which has been given them. 

The Floating Hospital differs from all the 
other summer excursion plans in the condi- 
tions of what we have called a miracle. For 
there is a tonic, understood and appreciated 
by all who know what cholera infantum and 
the kindred diseases are. It is the tonic of 
the sea air,—almost a ’panacea, as the old 
practitioners used that word. An _ experi- 
enced physician, in charge of the Seashore 
Home, said to me once: ‘‘I am every day 
ordering the dispensary physicians to send 
me the sickest children in Boston. I declare 
to you that I have hardly seen a sick child 
this summer. Before the little creatures have 
been carried over the road between the Plym- 
outh station and our home on the Point, they 
are sitting up and crowing in their mother’s 
arms. ’’ 

It is this change, which in old times 
would have been called miraculous, and 
which we have a right to call miraculous 
to-day, if miracle be the triumph of the 
spirit over matter,—it is this change which 
the Floating Hospital permits us to witness 
every day. 

Whoever is able to contribute $100 for an 
excursion for a day has the gratification of 
knowing that two hundred children have thus 
been saved from faintness, sickness nigh unto 
death, and perhaps from death itself, to a 
newer and more glad life. 

The treasurer of the hospital will be more 
than glad if any of our readers will send him 
50 cents for the cost of saving one child’s 


life or $50 for the cost of saving one hun-. 


dred children’s lives. 

It is interesting to observe that, in the 
steady diminution of the death-rate of the 
city of Boston, the regular work of the Sea- 
shore Home and the Floating Hospital, in 
arresting the ravages of cholera infantum, 
has played an important part. 


Clearing the Air. 


The newspapers say that I have said that 
war clears the air. I do not believe it does, 
and I have never said so. I do think that 
the saving hundreds of thousands of people 
from starvation may be a justification in his- 
tory for war. What I did say, which the 
reporter seems to have misunderstood, is that 
people had better not talk of that of which 
they know nothing. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


. ‘*The reader of to-day will be inter- 
ested in Gov. Bernard’s Thanksgiving proc- 
lamation of 1762. Here is the passage relat- 
ing to the Havannah: ‘Above all, with 
hearts full of Gratitude and Amazement, We 
must contemplate the glorious and important 
conquest of the Havannah, which, consider- 
ing the strength of the Place, the Resolution 
of the Defendants, and the unhealthiness of 
the climate, seems to have the visible hand of 
God in it, and to be designed by his Provi- 
dence to punish the Pride and Injustice of 
that Prince who has so unnecessarily made 
himself a Party in this War.’’’. 

. ‘Doubtless you will be surprised to 
receive this letter, and I cannot just know 
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how to begin. I am an only child, unfortu- 
nately a girl; and girls have very little 
chance to support themselves, let alone others. 


I teach music, am not very strong, have 
passed my twenty-first birthday. We have 
a dear home; and I have a dear, sweet 


mother, who isan invalid. The doctor thinks 
a change would do her good; and that will 
cost $100, for I will have to go to wait upon 
her, and we have a dear old darky that has 
always lived with us that will keep house. 
I write, asking you to lend me the money. 
I will pay some each month after we return 
and I begin my class. If this was myself, I 
would not ask; but, for a dear mother that 
you see needs something to give her life, one 
will try in many ways.’”’.. . 


Confirmation. 


Confirmation is organization, in the most 
real sense of the word: it deals with high 
sentiments of duty and aspiration, and in the 
high sentiments of the heart lies the real 
strength of a church or a nation. 

When I left the divinity school, I held the 
theory that one organization—the legal one, 
the society—was sufficient; but I soon found 
individuals who desired something more. 
The majority of the members of my first two 
parishes cared little about it, or seemed to; 
but here and there an isolated individual pre- 
sented himself, and sought an opportunity to 
enter into some kind of religious and moral 
covenant. In several of these cases I was 
obliged to reply that only a legal or business 
organization existed, and that membership 
in it might be obtained at an annual busi- 
ness meeting. The evident disappointment 
with which this was met by several persons 
showed me that a want existed in their nat- 
ures which my church system was not satisfy- 
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ing. I therefore caused to be introduced 
into the constitution of the society a clause 
which stated the religious purpose of the 
society; but this, since it was reached by 
merely signing a book, did not meet the 
need. And I gradually, though reluctantly, 
changed my theory about the matter, and 
presently reached the position which I now 
hold, and have held for ten years, that our 
liberal churches, if they are really to be 
broad, inclusive, must meet the needs of as 
many classes as possible; and in each of our 
churches there is always a certain percentage 
of people who wish to pledge themselves to 
the cause of religious truth and life. Some 
people do not feel inclined to do this; but, 
if they are really broad-minded, they will 
not put obstacles in the way of those who do 
feel so inclined. Let the pledge, the cove- 
nant, be as broad as possible, rational, but 
religious; and, when people have publicly, 
formally, avowed their adherence to it, they 
at once become more loyal members of that 
society than they were before. 

It requires work, insistence, on the part of 
the minister; but results justify the effort. 
To understand the laws of growth of the 
noble emotions of the human heart, and to 
deal wisely, tenderly, with them,—this is the 
great work of the minister; and the confirma- 
tion services, open only to people of fifteen 
years and above, coming after evidence is 
given of right-thinking and sound feeling, — 
this service is the greatest conserver of the 
religious life that the church affords. 

In my own church forty-five have been 
added to the membership, in five years, by 
confirmation. They pledge themselves, not 
to the attainment of the Christian ideals of 
conduct, but to loyalty to our church, which 
itself maintains and urges these ideals. 

Our greatest glory—our independence, our 
individuality—is also our greatest defect, as 
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a body; and a majority of our people repel 
any suggestion of a pledge or promise or 
covenant, even though it be of the most rea- 
sonable and useful kind. They affect to be 
content with a merely legal organization; but 
the ministers know that this cold, slender 
bond is sadly frail. It touches only the 
head: it does not call forth the higher in- 
stincts of the soul. A nation which is held 
together solely by legal or mercantile inter- 
ests is weak: a church which depends merely 
on social ties or business obligations has a 
feeble life. 

In order that my views and methods may 
be better understood, I append certain por- 
tions of my confirmation service. 

The full service, now used by me during 
five years, comprises, in addition, various 
selections of Scripture, prayers, or collects, 
the formula of the ‘‘right hand of fellow- 
ship,’’ and the benediction; and my experi- 
ence teaches me that those who bravely and 
loyally come forward, in public, and join in 
it, find themselves united by a new, strong 
tie of noble emotion to the church. 

BRADLEY GILMAN,’ 

Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 


Read by Minister, and assented to by Candidates. 


Into the fellowship of the Church of 
Christ, by virtue of our Christian heritage, 
are we all born. But it is fitting that, hav- 
ing reached years of maturity, we make pub- 
lic acknowledgment of the same. In this 
spirit do you come here to-day? Azs.—I 
do. 

Believing in God and in the religion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, believing in the 
Christian Church Universal—of which Christ 
is the head—as a spiritual body made up of 
those who cherish his Spirit, recognizing the 
power that is -gained by organized human 
effort, and desiring to be allied with the 
sacred past of Christianity, you desire to 
join this organized visible branch of the one 
Christian Church Invisible, that you may aid 
in advancing Christ’s kingdom of truth and 
love. Do you assent to this? Azs.—I do. 


COVENANT. 


The Minister shall now say: 


To this end do you solemnly promise, so 
far as you are able, to obey its rules, to 
advance its interests, to give to it of your 
worldly means, to observe its sacraments of 
baptism and communion, and to faithfully 
support its services of worship, God being 
your helper? Azs.—All these I solemnly 
promise. 


An Ancient Covenant. 


The First Church of Philadelphia has re- 
covered, in an interesting manner, a very 
valuable relic; namely, the original ‘‘Bond 
of Union’’ creating the society, which is 
perhaps the first ever organized in America 
as Unitarian,—which name it very early 
took. The ancient document is still quite 
fresh in appearance. The covenant is evi- 
dently in the handwriting of Mr. Joseph 
Gales. 

The tradition preserved by Rev. Dr. Fur- 
ness was that the original signers were four- 
teen in number, and mostly young men. It 
may be that some of the signatures here 
found were added subsequently to the origi- 
nal adoption of it, The appearance of the 
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document does not favor this supposition, 
however; and it seems probable that the first 
signers were more in number than had been 
remembered. 

The organization of the society, which 
continued for over thirty years without a 
clerical pastor, was advised and encouraged 
by Rev. Dr. Priestley. Until 1825 it re- 
mained under lay leadership. Dr. Furness, 
ordained and installed in that year, and 
Rev. Joseph May, installed in 1876, have 
been its only clerical pastors. 

The document reads as follows :— 

‘*We, the undersigned, desirous of joining 
a Religious Society in which worship shall 
alone be paid to the Supreme Jehovah, the 
one God and Father of all, to the exclusion 
of all other objects, do agree to meet to- 
gether every Sunday Morning at half-past ten 
o’clock, in a Room in the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity (or at any other time and place which 
may be fixed upon by a majority of the Sub- 
scribers hereto, no reasonable cause prevent- 
ing us) for the purpose of Social Worship 
and Mutual Edification. 

‘*Joseph Gales, James Taylor, William 
Young Birch, Ra. Eddowes, Robert Slater, 
John Bradley, George Royston, Arthur Blay- 
ney, John Shirly, Thomas Shuts, Caleb 
Alder, John Royston, Nathaniel Thomas, 
James Tucker, Willm. Leishman, Thomas 
Gibson, Thos. Newnham, Willm. Russell, 
George Carter, Thos. Housley, Saml. Coates. 

‘* Philadelphia, June 12, 1796.’’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association 
Nominations. 


The Nominating Committee appointed for 
the annual meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Association in May, of which Mr. Hor- 
ace S. Sears is chairman, announce the fol- 
lowing nominations :— 

For president, Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., 
Washington, D.C. 

-Vice - Presidents: Joseph W. Symonds, 
LL.D., Portland, Me. ; Samuel Hoar, Con- 
cord, Mass. ; Dorman B. Eaton, LL.D., New 
York, N.Y.; Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, 
Md. ; Daniel L. Shorey, Chicago, Ill. ; Hor- 
ace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 

Secretary, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
bridge, Mass. 

Assistant secretary, George W. Fox, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, Hingham, 
Mass. 

Directors for New England States for 
three years, four of whom can be elected: 
Samuel Bowles, Springfield, Mass. ; Roland 
W. Boyden, Beverly, Mass. ; Albert Clark, 
Wellesley, Mass. ; John Mason Little, Boston, 
Mass.; James O. Lyford, Concord, N.H. ; 
Rev. John P. Forbes, Taunton, Mass. ; Wins- 
low Warren, Dedham, Mass. ; Mrs. Thomas 
Talbot, North Billerica, Mass. Middle and 
Southern States for three years, one of 
whom is to be elected: Adelbert Moot, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Frank N. Hartwell, Louisville, 
Ky. Western States and Pacific Coast for 
three years, one of whom can be elected: 
Rey. Franklin C, Southworth, Chicago, IIl. ; 
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Rev. Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, Ta. 
New England States for two years (to fill 
vacancy), one of whom can be elected: 
George Hutchinson, West Newton, Mass. ; 
Otis H. Luke, Boston, Mass. 

A church that has for two successive years 
contributed to the Association should choose 
two delegates, each of whom, as well as its 
minister and all life members of the Asso- 
ciation, is entitled to a vote. 


The New York Unitarian Club. 


The meetings of the New York Unitarian 
Club have been of more than usual interest 
and attractiveness the past winter. There 
has been no falling off from the high stand- 
ard set at the first meeting last fall, when 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer was so heartily wel- 
comed to his new pastorate in New York. 
On Wednesday evening, April 27, the club 
met at the St. Denis Hotel for the last time 
this season. The attendance was good, 
though not quite so large as it has been at 
some of the previous meetings. The feast 
for the body and the mind was surpassingly 
good. The club showed its appreciation of 
the importance of the question of remaining 
in a church after ceasing to believe in its 
creed which the editor of the Oztlook has 
thrust before the public, and the necessity 
of answering it plainly and emphatically. 
The club worded its subject as follows: 
“*After Orthodoxy, What? The Ethics of 
Transition.’’ The speakers were Rev. James 
Eells, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Ph.D., Rev. 
M. J. Savage, D,D., Rev. James T. Bixby, 
Ph.D., Rev. A. C. Nickerson, Rev. John 
W. Chadwick, and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 
There was a hearty unanimity of opinion 
among all the speakers that the ‘‘liberal or- 
thodox,’’ be he layman or clergyman, who 
remained in a church after he was clearly 
conscious that he could no longer subscribe 
to the doctrines of that church in the plain 
meaning of those who formulated its creeds, 
was guilty of a dishonesty that, in any other 
walk of life, would not be tolerated. Very 
great interest attached to the remarks of Rev. 
James Eells, who recently came into the 
Unitarian fellowship from the Presbyterian 
ministry; and his earnest, eloquent speech 
was heartily applauded. The election of 
officers followed the addresses. Mr. William 
H. Kenyon was re-elected president; Mr. 
Percy D. Adams, secretary; Mr. Francis FE. 
Southard, treasurer; Rev. J. W. Chadwick 
and Mr. Sylvester Swain, members of the 
council for the term of three years. 


Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada. 


The spring meeting of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada was 
held in the First Unitarian Church, Wil- 
mington, Del., April 19 and 20. At the 
opening services the devotional exercises 
were conducted by Rev. Russell N. Bellows; 
and the conference sermon was preached by 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York, on 
‘“The Rational Use of Prayer.’’? He set 
forth clearly the distinctions between the old 
conception of prayer as a means, through 
supplicatory petitions to God, of suspending 
or changing the natural order of things, that 
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we may attain our own ends, and that other 
rational view of prayer which recognizes it 
as a perfectly natural way of bringing us into 
conformity and harmony with the divine 
order of the world. 

The conference opened on Wednesday with 
a devotional meeting conducted by Rev. 
R. N. Bellows, followed by a session under 
the auspices of the Women’s Alliance. Mrs. 
Pascal H. Coggins, president of the Phila- 
delphia Branch, presided. Mrs. Alice M. 
Coes of Philadelphia read a very thoughtful 
paper on ‘‘What is best in the Religious 
Thought of To-day,’’ and set forth forcibly 
the chief affirmative aspects of the larger 
thought of religion which is superseding the 
erroneous conceptions of the past. 

Mrs. Grace F. Pennypacker of Haddon- 
field, N.J., next treated the subject in a 
poem of such unusual merit as to draw forth 
hearty applause from the audience. The 
spirited discussion which followed was par- 
ticipated in by Mrs. Robert H. Davis, Rev. 
Frederick A. Hinckley, Miss Zwissler, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. Adelaide Clafflin, 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Miss Elizabeth Cur- 
tis, Rev. James C. Hodgins, and Mr. Moore 
Sanborn. Incidentally, the ethics of con- 
formity, as illustrated in the attitude and 
conduct of the adherents to the so-called lib- 
eral Orthodoxy, received a good share of at- 
tention, and elicited some strong words of 
criticism. After a substantial luncheon, pre- 
pared by the ladies of the parish, the con- 
ference was again called to order. The first 
paper of the afternoon was read by Rev. 
W. M. Gilbert of Vineland, N.J., on ‘‘The 
Key to Success in Sunday-school Work.’’ 
Right character, he said, is the thing to be 
aimed at; and he then discussed the means 
essential to the attainment of that end. The 
paper was closely reasoned, and abounded in 
trenchant criticism of some popular fallacies 
in regard to Sunday-school aims and methods. 

Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley of Philadel- 
phia followed with an instructive paper on 
‘*The Sunday-school Problem for Liberals, ’’ 
in which he showed clearly how the problem 
of successful Sunday-school work among us 
differs from that in the orthodox churches. 

Rev. William R. Lord of Baltimore next 
delivered a suggestive and stirring address 
on ‘‘The Main Thing in the Young People’s 
Religious Unions.’’ Religion is the soul’s 
consciousness of God. To develop this God- 
consciousness, to cultivate spirituality, and 
to form worshipful habits are the main 
things for which the unions should exist. 
He would rule out the essay-writing and 
study-class features. 

The discussion on the three papers of the 
afternoon was participated in by Rev. Russell 
N. Bellows, Rev. <A. T. .Bowser, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Mr. George W. Stone, 
Mrs. Alfred D. Warner, Rev. James C. 
Hodgins, Mr. Moore Sanborn, and Miss 
Helen Garritt. The consensus of opinion 
expressed by all the speakers centred on the 
fact that the root of the whole matter of the 
religious training of the young is in the 
home. ; 

At 7.45 P.M. the evening session began 
with a brief devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. W. R. Lord. The attendance was so 
large that all the available space was filled 
with chairs. There were three addresses at 
this session on ‘‘The Religion of Love to 
God and Love to Man: Its Affirmations. ”’ 
On the first affirmation—that it constitutes 
the only all-sufficient basis of an inclusive 
fellowship and co-operation—Rev. D. M. 
Wilson of Brooklyn delivered an eloquent 
and cogent address. ; 

The second affirmation—that, as our relig- 
jon becomes more identical with that of 
Jesus, it will overcome and supersede all 
dogmatic forms of religion—was presented by 
Mr. George W. Stone. Mr. Stone was at his 
best in addressing his old friends and neigh- 
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bors of Wilmington, and it was evident that 
his earnest and glowing words were received 
with profound appreciation. 

Rey. James C. Hodgins of Germantown 
had a difficult place to fill. Rev. Dr. M. J. 
Savage of New York was announced to speak 
on the third affirmation,—that it is the only 
religion that fully meets the needs of all 
classes in all times. But Dr. Savage was 


at the last moment prevented from being | 


present; and Mr. Hodgins, on this short 
notice, consented to fill the gap. His fine 
address, eloquent and crystal clear in thought, 
brought to a close one of the most satisfac- 
tory of the recent spring meetings of the con- 
ference. Before adjournment the confer- 
ence, on motion of Rev. R. N. Bellows, 
unanimously adopted a hearty vote of thanks 
and appreciation for the charming hospitality 
extended by the Wilmington parish. 
D. W. M. 


Young People’s Religious Unién. 


NOTES. 


The Service Committee wishes to acknowl- 
edge, with thanks, the kind and helpful re- 
plies sent in response to their questions. 

The national officers are devoting a large 
amount of time and thought to making the 
annual meeting on Wednesday, May 25, a 
great success. What are the unions doing? 
Have they selected three delegates, and ar- 
ranged for their expenses? Have they any 
suggestions regarding any of the offices to be 
filled; namely, president, vice - president, 
treasurer, and secretary, and three directors 
in place of Rev. Edward A. Horton, Mr. 
Frank N. Hartwell, Miss Marion H. Stearns? 
The names of Rev. Messrs. E. Bradford 
Leavitt, Washington, Frank L. Phalen, Con- 
cord, N.H., Frank S. C. Wicks, Brighton, 
J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, are mentioned 
by their friends for president. The central 
office will be glad if unions will send in sug- 
gestions. A most interesting souvenir will 


be distributed at the annual meeting, and 


sent to all unions enrolled. A circular of 
instructions will be issued in a few days. 
Watch this column carefully from now on. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. * 


May 15, ‘‘Much Given, Much Required’’: 
uke xij 4S; Matt. v. loge Matt. x:9835 
Matt. v. 46-48; ‘‘Mornings in the College 


* Prepared by the Hubbard Y. P. R. U., Windsor, Vt. 
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Chapel,’’ Peabody, Chapter III., ‘‘The 
Transmission of Power,’’ and Chapter II., 
“Not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter’’; Lowell’s ‘‘Saint Michael, the 
Weigher,’’ and ‘‘On a Bust of Gen. Grant’’; 
Emerson, essay on ‘‘Compensation’’; Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘Giving and Taking’’ and ‘‘Democ- 
racy’’; Charles F. Dole, free tracts, ‘‘ What 
the World wants of us’’ and ‘‘The Bright 
Side out.’’ 
QUOTATIONS. 


Richest gifts are those we make; 
Dearer than the love we take, 
That we give for love’s own sake. 
Hands that ope but to receive 
Empty close: they only live 
Richly who can richly give. 

— Whittier. 


That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 

—Thomas Gibbons. 


His heart and hand both open and both free, 
For what he has he gives, what thinks he 
shows. — Shakespeare. 


He who has many treasures has many 
duties, and he who has many duties has 
many treasures; and, if our duties drive us 
and are more than we can do, it is that our 
hands are overfull of treasures, and we must 
let some slip. So we are blessed even in 
the work expected of us.— Anonymous. 

He that brings most of use into his life 
lives the longest. — Guz/d. 


MUCH GIVEN, MUCH REQUIRED. 


‘*Much given, much required,’’ is but the 
statement of a natural law, which holds in 
the life of man the same as in nature. It is - 
the epitome of the parable of the talents, — 
the more the man received, the more was 
expected from him in return. Jesus pithily 
stated it in the words, ‘‘To him that hath 
shall be given: to him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.’’ It is 
the law of production and increase in agri- 
culture, until the point of diminishing re- 
turns is reached. It is the law of opportunity 
and compensation in human life. The equi- 
librium of power must be kept in the uni- 
verse. No force can be allowed to remain 
idle and inoperative. If there is a greater 
amount of sunshine and rain than usual some 
spring, the earth must give forth a greater 
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increase, yield a more bountiful harvest when 
autumn comes. If a man puts extra fertil- 
izer and labor on to his garden, he rightly 
expects it to bloom more beautifully and 
yield more abundantly. This power that is 
given to the earth and the garden must ac- 
complish results, or else it would have been 
given to other ends; for it cannot be wasted. 
It was bestowed there instead of somewhere 
else, that it might furnish a larger return 
than if directed elsewhere. Force is inde- 
structible: its sum total must be kept up. 
If more is central in one place than another, 
that place must yield more to make up for 
the lack at some other point. 

It is not different with the natures and 
lives of men: the law holds here as well. If 
one man has more of the great spiritual force 
given him than another, the law requires that 
he be a power among his fellows, in propor- 
tion; for the total amount must not be less- 
ened, the equilibrium of the world of dy- 
namic must not be disturbed by an undue 
amount of the power being centralized and 
remaining idle at any one point. In other 
words, if a man has greater opportunity and 
more ability’ to fill that opportunity, if he 
has more talent, more knowledge, more char- 
acter, more of the power of the Spirit, than 
some other of his fellows possesses, he is 
bound by natural law to give more in return 
than the other, else his surplus over the 
other would be wasted, which cannot be, or 
the even operation of the underlying powers 
of the world would be interfered with,— 
which is equally impossible. Much given, 
much required, either by nature to men or 
by men to each other, is simply the fulfil- 
ment of divine law and the demand of com- 
plete manhood. The measure of manhood is 
the degree to which a man makes use of -the 
powers and opportunities given him by God 
or afforded by his fellow-men. If 1 have 
a greater capacity to love than some other, I 
must love more than that other, or I break 
the law and lower my manhood. It is the 
old law of compensation,—for everything I 
receive I must give something in return, 
whether from nature or a brother man; and, 
the more I get, the more must I give. It is 
the still older law of the unity of the uni- 
verse, the polarity of all force: what is 
taken from one point is returned at another, 
none is lost. The point of greatest action is 
the centre for reaction, and action and reac- 
tion must be equal. This is the sublime 
law; and it simply means, ‘‘Much given, 
much required.’’ The chief point for us is 
to so act, to so use what is given us, as to 
make the largest possible return, to so live 
as to embrace every opportunity, exercise 
every power within our reach to its fullest 
capacity. As Carlyle finely says, ‘‘To make 
some nook of God’s creation a little fruit- 
fuller, better, more worthy of God, to make 
some human hearts a little wiser, manfuller, 
happier, more blessed, less accursed,—it is 
a work for a god.’’ And, as it is given us 
to do this, in the same proportion it is de- 
manded that we do it. 


The Sunday School, 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ will be 
given by Rev. Albert Walkley on Saturday, 
May 7, half-past two o’clock, 25 Beacon 
Street. Subject, ‘‘Sir Isaac Newton and the 
Scientific Spirit.’’ A cordial invitation is 
extended, not only to Sunday-school workers, 
but to all who may be interested. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells is now preparing 
a set of lessons for the Primary Sunday- 
school scholars. They will be published in 
a packet of thirty lessons, each lesson con- 
sisting of a four-page leaflet, illustrated. 
These subjects will relate greatly to character 
traits. There is every reason to expect not 
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only an attractive series of lessons from Mrs. 
Wells, but also something very helpful. 
They will be ready in the autumn, at the 
opening of the Sunday-school season. 


There is a new book just out called ‘‘The 
Bible Story,’’? published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. It begins with ‘‘The 
Patriarchs,’’ and ends with the story of 
Paul’s missionary travels. This is an at- 
tempt to tell the narrative, or story parts, of 
the Bible in interesting form for young peo- 
ple. The Old Testament story is by W. H. 
Bennett, and the New Testament story by 
W. F. Adeney. There are many excellent 
illustrations and a few maps. This is an 
admirable undertaking in the direction sug- 
gested by a recent paragraph in this depart- 
ment. But, while useful to a certain extent, 
it falls short of meeting the needs of Unita- 
rian Sunday-school teachers. The treatment 
is so much along the lines of traditional 
Trinitarian views as to put the book outside 
the line of acceptance on the part of liberal 
thinkers. No doubt, by careful handling, 
very much of the contents might be made 
available in the home teaching, and possibly 
in some school and class instruction; but we 
must wait for something from our own 
sources to meet our wants. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Rev. James S. Gorton of Sanborn, Ia., 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of his fitness for the Unitarian minis- 
try, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman. 
D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. 


Rev. W. F. Potter of Winthrop, Mass., 
having satisfied the Commitee on Fellowship 
of his fitness for the Unitarian ministry, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Was emeeenatin, Chairman. 
D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. 


The fourth and last lecture in the course 
given under the auspices of the Free Relig- 
ious Association of America, with the co- 
operation of the Cambridge conferences, will 
be on Sunday, May 8, by Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes, on ‘‘Industrial Conciliation.’’ The 
public are cordially invited. 


Boston.— Ministers’ Monday Club, May 
9, 10.30 A.M., 25 Beacon Street: Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel will preside. Rev. A. A. Berle 
will give the address, on ‘‘ The Critical Value 
of Emotion.’’ The public invited. 


First Church: Rev. James Eells has ac- 
cepted the call extended to him and will soon 
be installed. 


Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff was ordained 
Sunday, May 1, at the Bulfinch Place 
Chapel in the presence of a large congrega- 
tion. In his sermon Rev. S. H. Winkley 
counselled the young clergyman on his duties 
as a divine of the Unitarian church, and 
Rev. E. A. Horton made the ordination 
prayer. A hymn written for the occasion by 
Mr. Shurtleff was sung. Rev. C. R. Eliot 
made the charge, and the right hand of fel- 
lowship was extended by Rev. R. W. Boyn- 
ton of Roslindale. Rev. W. S. Jones of 
Newton Highlands gave a Scripture reading. 
Rev. Mr. Shurtleff has had charge of a mis- 
sion in South Boston for some time past. 


East Boston: The Cudworth Guild held 
a neighborhood rally in their church last 
Sunday evening. Seven societies were in- 
vited. The church was richly decorated with 
the framed union mottoes, American flags 
galore, and bouquets of flowers. Young 
ladies assisted as ushers. Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness spoke on ‘‘Truth and Patriotism, ’’ 
Rev, H. H. Saunderson of Waverley on 
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‘‘Worship,’’? and Miss E. R. Ross, national 
secretary, had ‘‘Service’’ for a theme. The 
fine church choir of forty voices led the sing- 
ing of the rally hymns, and gave an inspir- 
ing anthem. The meeting was a welcome 
home to the members of the club who had 
been all winter assisting at the Mills meet- 
ings in Boston. A collection was taken for. 
the national Union. 


Chelsea, Mass.—Mrs. F. B. Hornbrooke 
of Newton, Mass., lectured on ‘‘Ornamenta- 
tion at the Expense of Bird Life,’’ Sunday 
evening, April 17. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
who was unable, because of serious illness, 
to occupy his new charge, the pulpit of the 
Church of the Unity, for two months or 
more, so far recovered as to be able to re- 
sume preaching on March 20. He was greeted 
by a large congregation, special decorations, 
and music, and many expressions of personal 
regard and good will. During his absence 
Rev. Messrs. N. A. Haskell, Solon Lauer, 
and other friends addressed the congregation, 
which rarely numbered less than six hundred. 
On Easter Sunday over one thousand persons 
were present; and an elaborate service was 
held, including the admission of new mem- 
bers, baptism of children, and a collection 
for the American Unitarian Association. On 
the 17th of April Mr. Wendte delivered an 
earnest plea for international peace, which 
in this community, rampant with the war 
spirit, brought down upon him the abusive 
strictures of an unbridled and belligerent 
press. Parish affairs have made notable 
progress. A new constitution, emphatically 
declaring the loyalty of the church to the 
Unitarian cause and denomination, has been 
adopted by a large majority. A Women’s 
Alliance has been organized, which, although 
only ten weeks old, numbers seventy-five 
members, and has cleared $400 by various 
enterprises, and is full of zeal and activity. 
The Sunday-school has also been refash- 
ioned, and Unitarian Lessons have taken 
the place of the Universalist and Interna- 
tional course hitherto used. It is now pro- 
posed to organize a Young People’s Society. 
Mr. Wendte is still in slender health, but 
will be able to hold his pulpit, it is hoped, 
till the summer vacation, which should re- 
store him to his usual strength. It will be 
the first real vacation he has allowed himself 
for six years. past. Reference should be 
made to the great efficiency of the pastor’s 
wife in all parish work. 


Plymouth, Mass.—The Women’s Alli- 
ance connected with the First Church has 
just completed one of its most successful 
years of work. Its membership has largely 
increased. Weekly meetings have been held 
regularly, and its line of study has been one 
of much profit and enjoyment. The study 
class has continued its course of ‘‘ Unitarian 
History and Belief,’’ with the valuable as- 
sistance of Mr. Lombard. A new departure 
in the programme has been the open meet- 
ing, which has offered a variety in way of 
entertainment. One of these was a ‘‘Neigh- 
borhood Meeting,’’ to which the members of 
the surrounding Alliance Branches were in- 
vited; and an address was given by Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis. The last open meeting, on 
the evening of April 20, was observed as 
““Gentlemen’s Night,’’ with an interesting 
address by Rev. S. M. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge upon ‘‘The Enjoyment of Poetry.’’ 
Another pleasant feature has been the Bible 
study, in charge of the president, which has 
proved to be one of much profit. The first 
of this month was the tenth anniversary of 
the pastorate of Mr. Lombard. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The last ‘‘Round 
the Bay Meeting’’ for this season was held 
with the First Unitarian Church, Oakland, 
April 16. About one hundred and fifty 
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ladies were present. Mrs. 
sided. ‘lhe papers given were on ‘‘Children 
as Wage-earners,’’ by Miss Eva V. Carlin, 
and ‘‘The Children not in School,’’ by Mrs. 
George W. Bunnell. Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams and Dr. Stebbins exchanged pulpits 
on Sunday, the 17th. The Channing Aux- 
iliary have just concluded a series of six 
lectures by Prof. Griggs on, Dante, and 
cleared $300. An additional course of three 
lectures are in progress. The Vita Nuova 
of Dante and Fitzgerald’s Rubdiyat of 
Omar Khayyam have been given; and the 
last lecture is on ‘‘A Walk in Florence, ’’ 
referring particularly to Andrea del Sarto 
and Browning. The Christian Work So- 
ciety of the First Unitarian Church is doing 
well: it has just given the church $175, and 
the Sunday-school $25, and has over $300 in 
treasury. The annual report shows that the 
society has given $1,217, distributed 400 
garments to the poor and needy, 2,449 peri- 
odicals and magazines to hospitals and other 
public institutions, and spent about $175 in 
philanthropic and denominational work. 


Turner’s Falls, Mass.—The annual May 
party of the Unitarian church comes off May 
6, when there will be entertaining features 
for young and old. The children have the 
floor from three to six o’clock, when there 
will be many pretty dances given, including 
a May-pole dance. There will also be a 
drill by twelve young ladies. A supper will 
be served from six to eight. After supper a 
concert will be given, and then dancing will 
be enjoyed. 


Warwick, Mass.—Rev. Mary L. Leggett 
preached May 1. 


Washington, D.C.—President McKinley 
attended church at All Souls’ last Sunday. 
Our denomination is very well represented 
in public affairs at present. Secretary Long 
and Senators Hoar, Morrill, Mason, and 
Chandler are regular attendants; while Secre- 
tary Gage, Senators Call, Roach, and Perkins 
come ocasionally. There are several Con- 
gressmen, including Barrows and Weymouth 
of Massachusetts. Other public men of the 
congregation are Admiral Walker, Commis- 
sioner Carroll D. Wright, Gen. A. W. 
Greely, U.S.A., Adj.-Gen. Corbin, U.S.A., 
Gen. Charles Smith, U.S.A., Paymaster- 
Gen. Stanton, U.S.A., Librarian Spofford, 
Supt. Bernard R. Green, and Henry Ives 
Cobb, besides other officers of the army and 
navy and scientific men. 


Winter Harbor, Me.—Channing Chapel 
is to have stated supply for July and August 
by Kev. Miss Buck of Cleveland. Her asso- 
ciate, Miss Murdock, will be with her, and 
preach at any of the villages open to her. 


Plymouth and Bay Conference.—The 
First Parish in Hingham, Rev. John W. 
Day, minister, invites the members of the 
conference to hold their thirty-first annual 
meeting in that place Wednesday, May It. 
The devotional meeting will be led by Rev. 
C. H. Porter. After a business meeting, 
secretary’s report, and election of officers 
there will be an address by Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer of New York on ‘‘The Consecra- 
tion to the Ministry of the Common Life, ”’ 
followed by discussion. In the afternoon 
Rev. E. A. Horton will speak on ‘‘ Religion 
and the Young People.’’ 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 
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6. Society in Belfast, Me., on account..... 
GP Society in’ Sturbridge: ....ssescsss<scics #34.50 
7- Society in Washington, D.C.........++. 250.00 
7. Society in Brewster.....c.ssssscees cece 10.00 
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8. First Parish of Dorchester, Boston 1,225.00 
8. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio..... 5.00 
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13. Society in Templeton 5 46.54 
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18. Westminster Congregational Society, 
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18. Spring Garden Unitarian Society, Phila- 
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18. Unitarian Society of Germantown, Phil- 
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22. Society. in: Lincol ti sc sino. wean demeieseine 20.00 
22. Mrs. Eliza S. Lucas, Washington, 
D.C., to make herself a life member 50.00 
22. Miss Elizabeth B. Porter, Boston...... 5.00 
22. First Parish, Brookline, additional (in 
AUN, Sy) poodbeduoco: ccou pace sacore 15.00 
23. Society in Cohasset, on account,........ 15.00 
23. Society in Norton........-+.eeese0s as 10.00 
23. Society in Fitchburg, on account 200.00 
23. First Unitarian Society, Wilton Centre, 
PED aceite oc ot ins,o mopicokideasers setts 14.00 
25. Church of the Disciples, Boston........ 1,373.24. 
2 
2 250.00 
25 15.65 
25. 10.00 
25 
25,00 
25 Seas 23.00 
25. Society in Los Angeles, Cal............. 50.00 
26. Society in Montclair, N.J 5.00 
26. Society in Rockville, Conn 5.00 
26. Society in Vineland, N.J. 20.00 
26. Society in Greenwood, Wi 7.00 
26. Society in Wayerley...... 5.00 
26. Church of All Souls, New 1,020.00 
26. Society in Duxbury. 10,00 
26. Society in Bolton... esas 8.15 
26, Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
adelphia, Pa., additional............ 25.00 
26. Society in Needham......-.... are 33.00 
26. Society in Newton Centre.. 25.00 
27. Society in Presque Isle, Me... 5.40 
27. Society in West Bridgewater. 12.00 
27. Society in Littleton, N.H....... 5.00 
27. Society in Augusta, Me......... 25.00 
27. Society in Farmington, Me..... 13.50 
27. Society in Ellsworth, Me........ 10.00 
27. Society in Bar Harbor, Me..... 8.85 
27. Society in Buffalo, N.Y..++....- 201,10 
27. Society in Taunton, on account........+ 113.61 
27. Church of our Father, Boston (East)... 6.15 
27. Society in Pembroke..---+++sse+ sere eees 5.00 
27. Society in Weston, onaccount.. a 240.00 
27. Society in Stoneham....-...+.++ +. sass 37.00 
27. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, 
INGE..1on ACCOUNT «6-4 see ee seeccee +s 25.00 
28. Second Parish, Worcester........ Na 880.61 
28. Society in Chelmsford... .....+.+ss++5+ 18.50 
28. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
N.Y., On account..............00005 50.00 
28. Society in Franklin, N.H,, on account. 10.00 
28. Olney Street Congregational Society, 
Providence, RiT.,..cerere ness ceeeces 25,00 


Apr. 28. Society in Leicester 
. Society i ester...... 61. 
28. Society in Baltimore, Md. eee 
28. Lenox a Unitarian 
or 

: Be NY ine see 0.00 
28. Society in South H pee 
28. Society in Dighton.. 7.00 


28. Society in Keokuk, Ta.. 


GEORGE W. STONE, Zreas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. 
reputation. 


It has a world-wide 
Recommended by dentists. 


Straight from England.—The feature which has 
always made English furniture so attractive is its design, 
One of our furniture manufacturers (the Paine Furniture 
Company, on Canal Street) is introducing this spring an 
English “enclosed”? or cabinet sideboard; and it is at- 
tracting a great deal of attention at their warerooms, 
where it is on exhibition. The cheapest price for an 
“enclosed’’ sideboard has heretofore been $100; and, as 
they are offering this new pattern for only $40, it will 
undoubtedly have a wide sale. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 26th ult., by Rev. G.S. Shaw, Norman V. 
Tilton and Lend A. Proctor, both of Ashby, Mass. 

In Belmont, 26th ult., by Rey. Hilary Bygrave, Floyd 
M. Holley and Mary Cross, both of Belmont. 


Deaths. 


At Cohasset, roth ult., Miss Harriot Eustis Pratt, in her 
8oth year. 


At Marlboro, 30th ult., Addie Johnson, wife of John 
L. Stone, in her 45th year. 

In the death of Mrs. John L. Stone the Unitarian church 
in Marlboro, and the cause of liberal religion gener- 
ally, have met with a serious loss. Active and responsive, 
she held back from no needy work, and gave herself un- 
stintedly to public and private duty. She was a recog- 
nized leader in social, literary, and religious enterprises ; 
and many a lonely or suffering individual will miss her 
thoughtfulness and help. But her interests were more 
than local ; for she looked intelligently abroad, and kept in 
touch with work and workers in the larger field of the 
world. Such women are all too few; and, departing, they 
deepen our gratitude and trust, for they leave behind 
them influences which are still felt for good. H. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS. 
THE OUTLOOK accommodates at this 


season of the year guests 
who wish for a brief period to find rest and relief from 


Established 
1859. 


city life. Address Mrs. Lucy F. PERKmns. 
EXPERIENCED (n® @ancauy 
German, English, 


FRENCH LAD some music, and Ital- 


ian, wishes position in a family as governess or compan- 
ion. Radice “MADAME R. dD. care the Christian 


WANTED 


To buy several copies of W. H. Channing’s LIFE OF 


: syp PERKINS, 2 Vols., Boston, 1851. 
James HanpDASyD PERKINS, 2 ols, Boston, Fl rEs, 


127 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AN EXPERIENCED NURSE 


i i i d d her 
would like an invalid or aged person to care for at 
home. Terms reasonable. Address M. J. D.,” 62 Har- 


VARD STREET, BROOKLINE. 


510 


Middletown, N.Y. 


An item in the interesting report of Re- 
cording Secretary Emily Fifield, in regard to 
the Independent Free Christian Church of 
Middletown, N.Y., published in a recent 
Register, may make an added statement of 
interest to your readers. 

There is no Unitarian church, new or old, 
in Middletown; but the dear Free Christian 
Church, organized by myself twenty years 
ago, and of which I have been the only set- 
tled pastor, is there, and will, I trust, re- 
main, as long as it is useful and ‘‘Free,’’ 
with a big’ (Ho? 

As for myself, I am laid aside, and in the 
Sanitorium here for treatment. When it be- 
came necessary to take this step, in looking 
for aid to help bear the burdens, I became 
acquainted with Rev. D. W. Morehouse, 
whose Christian aid and helpfulness I shall 
ever remember, as well as those Christians 
whose united efforts made it possible for him 
to render the service. Brother Morehouse 
offered to supply the pulpit for the present, 
and render such aid as might be possible, 
and in due time aid in settling a suitable 
minister, at the same time assuring us that 
no change in the name was necessary to re- 
ceive the fellowship of a conference or asso- 
ciation composed of ‘‘Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches.’’ We have a property 
which, I think, is worth $15,000 to $20,000 
above the indebtedness, splendidly located. 
The church is incorporated under the Free 
Church law of the State of New York; and 
the trustees, I believe, will administer the 
property in such a way that Christian liberty, 
unity, and fraternity will be promoted in the 
future as in the past, and far more abun- 
dantly. CHARLES A. MANCHESTER. 


The Original Othello. 


A highly interesting manuscript has been 
recently discovered in a Venetian monastery. 
It is a note-book kept in 1542 by a Cretan 
who had come as an envoy to the Venetian 
government, who were suzerains of Crete. 
Now this Cretan was a personal friend of 
a Moorish general, who must have been the 
original of Othello; for the notes tell the 
story of the Moor’s military exploits, his 
arrival at Venice, his marriage, his departure 
for Lyons and his death. But fact is occa- 
sionally pleasanter than fiction; and the 
Cretan diplomatist is able to tell us that 
Desdemona was not put to death by her hus- 
band, but survived into a mature widowhood. 
It has long been known that Shakespeare 
got the outline for his play from the twenty- 
seventh of the novels of Cynthio, the Ital- 
ian. But now we also see where Cynthio 
got the outline for his novel. 


One of Eugene Field’s Letters. 


Mrs. Below, the sister-in-law of Eugene 
Field, has lately told some charming stories 
about the home life of the writer of ‘‘Little 
Boy Blue.’’ He was very original in his 
play with the children, and must have seemed 
to them the best playfellow that ever children 
could have. When his little Daisy was 
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about four years old, he used to call himself 
a big blue bear and Daisy a little rabbit; 
and they used to take imaginary trips to- 
gether. This is a letter written to Daisy 
when absent from home on a visit :— 


Dear Dady,—\ met the old blue bear on 
the street yesterday. ‘‘Hullo!’’ said he. 
‘(Where is the little rabbit?’’ ‘‘The little 
rabbit has gone to St. Louis,’’ said the old 
blue bear. Then the old blue bear went to 
tell the lion. Last night, after I had gone 
to bed, the old blue bear and the lion and 
the elephant and the flim-flam and the cata- 
maran came and rang the door-bell. I got 
up, and let them in. ‘‘What do you want?’’ 
I asked. ‘‘We want to see whether the little 
rabbit has gone away,’’ said the old blue 
bear. Then they looked under the tables 
and in the bed and behind the doors and in 
every room; but they could not find the little 
rabbit. Pretty soon they saw the stick horse. 
‘¢Where has the little rabbit gone?’’ said the 
lion.. ‘*He has gone to St. Louis,’’ said the 
stick horse. ‘‘Then we will go to St. Louis, 
too,’’? said the old blue bear. So they all 
started for St. Louis,—the lion, the elephant, 
the flim-flam, the catamaran, and the old 
blue bear; and they took a big basketful of 
jelly-cake to the little rabbit. You must tell 
me all about it when you come home. Good- 
by. PAPA. 


Armenian Assistance. 


For Armenian orphans from Cincinnati Alliance... $1.00 
For Armenian student from a friend..............+- 10.00 
For Armenian orphans from Sunshine Club of 
Providence ‘‘to send a little sunshine” .......... 12.00 
For Armenian student from a friend ........--.. +++. 5.00 


IsABEL C. BARROWS. 
51 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The London Christian World is sure that 
‘‘almost all politicians and all organs of the 
British press, with insignificant exceptions, 
have favored the American desire to emanci- 
pate Cuba, even while criticising the methods 
adopted.’’ It says :— 


Our duty will surely be best described by 
the phrase ‘‘benevolent neutrality.’’ Sym- 
pathizing as we do with the avowed purpose 
of the American President, and realizing that 
a nation of our own blood and language is 
moved by the aspirations that have ennobled 
our race, we really cannot be expected to take 
the indifferent position proper to Russia, 
Germany, or France. Our national feelings 
are happily not damped by the intrusion of 
filibustering lawlessness or territorial greed 
into the work of emancipating Cuba. And 
the notion that the Constitution of the United 
States would permit either President or Con- 
gress to play in Cuba the part that France 
has played in Tunis or Great Britain in 
Mashonaland is too preposterous to be enter- 
tained. The old difficulty in holding a wolf 
by the ears may indeed be realized hereafter. 
But we need not anticipate. The one thing 
we have to do now is to show by all means 
in our power the sympathy we feel with the 
declared intention of President McKinley to 
stay useless bloodshed in Cuba. 
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How to have thoroughly 
sanitary surroun dingsis told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, 
the eminent English chem- 
ist. Price ro cents. Every 
household should contain 
this little help to comfortable 


Means 
| living. I ill b 
Health, | vee, twit vesen reese 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West 55th Street, New York City. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 


“Sanitas”’ 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit”’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
2. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
3. The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
4. Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 

The Ideal New York. 

The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 

7. Death and After. 

The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 

13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 

14, The Primal Love of God. 
Collyer.) 

19. As a Weaned Child. 
yer.) 

23. Stand on thy Feet. 
yer.) 

26. The Fore-elders of Hope. 

Collyer.) 

Civilization and War. 

If we are Immortal. 

Real and Spurious Patriotism. 


(By Rev. Robert 
(By Rev. Robert Coll- 
(By Rev. Robert Coll- 


(By Rey. Robert 


Series on “Our Unitarian Gospel.’’ 


8. I. Unitarianism. 
9. II. “What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
10. Ill. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question? 
11. IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 
15. V. The Real Significance of the Present 


Religious Discussion. 
16. VI. Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 
17. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 
18. VIII. Sin and Atonement, 
20. IX. Prayer and Communion with God. 
21. X. The Worship of God. 
22. XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 
24. XII. Reward and Punishment. 
25. XIII. Things which Doubt cannot destroy 
30. XIV. Evolution loses Nothing of Value 
to Man. 
31. XV. Why are not all Educated People 
Unitarians ? 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


“CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 
ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO . 
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Dere and There. 


A new kind of cloth is being made in 
Lyons from the down of hens, ducks, and 
geese. Seven hundred and fifty grains of 
feathers make rather more than a square yard 
of light waterproof cloth. 


The immense redwood forests of Mendo- 
cino. and Humboldt Counties in California 
are to be inyaded by a line of railroad. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of timber 
lying too distant from the coast to be cut and 
transported to market over sea will thus be 
thrown open to direct shipment from San 
Francisco to the East. 


A new kind of floor of hygienic character 
is in the line of progress, if it proves to be 
durable. It*is made of wood pulp, so as to 
be without cracks. It is well understood 
that the ordinary floor retains in its cracks 
injurious dust and dangerous germs. ‘This 
pulp floor is a bad conductor of heat and 
sound, and is said to be soft to the feet like 
linoleum. The price is less than that of the 
ordinary flooring. 


Of interest to all lovers of birds was the 
annual meeting of the English Society for 
the Protection of Birds, held recently at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, London. It was 
reported that the membership had increased 
to 16,200, that the total receipts had been 
4480, and the expenditures £373. In spite 
of the increased membership and general 
prosperity of the society the bird-wearing 
evil seems to have been on the increase in 
Great Britain the past year. 


Approved Books. 


BooKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ COMMIS- 
SION, READING FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
OTHER LIBRARIES, SINCE DEC. 6, 1897. 


The Story of a Red Deer. By Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1897. pp. 144. $1.50. A fan-|_ 


ciful story of a deer, with excellent descrip- 
tions of his haunts and his ways. For 
readers between nine and fourteen. 

Telford and Brindley. The story of their 
lives and engineering triumphs in roads, 
bridges, and canals. Illustrated. London 
and Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. pp. 
128. 50 cents. For boys over fourteen. 

Toinette, and Other Stories. By Barbara 
Yechton. Illustrated. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Dpselzonee 75) cents, | sfour 
stories of working-girls, their friends and 
their temptations. Non-Unitarian in ‘tone 
(see pp. 112 and 113), but valuable in its 
lessons of self-denial and trust in God. 
Suitable only for girls over fourteen. 

The True Story of U. S. Grant, the Amert- 
can Soldier. Told for boys and girls. By 
Elbridge S. Brooks. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. pp. 224. 
$1.50. For readers from nine to fourteen. 

Twelve Naval Captains. Being a record of 
certain Americans who made themselves im- 


mortal. With portraits. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell. New York: Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. 1897. pp. 233. $1.25. Accounts of 


heroes famous between 1798 and 1815. For 


boys over twelve. 


Uncle Robert’s Visit. By Francis W. 
Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1897. pp. I9I. 


60 cents. (Appleton’s ‘‘Home Reading. ’’) 
Familiar talks, in the form of a story, about 
out-of-door matters. Excellent to read aloud 
to little children. 

Wanolasset (‘‘the little one who laughs’’). 
By A. G. Plympton. [Illustrated by author. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers’ pp. 203. $1.25. 
Historical fiction of the time of King 
Philip’s War. For readers between twelve 
and fifteen. 
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Untold Tales of the Past. 
Harraden. Illustrated. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1897. pp. 243. $1.50. A 
series of short stories from the remote past. 
They are told with real charm, and often 
convey a moral lesson. For readers over 
nine. 

Wee Doggie. By Elizabeth C. Traice. 
New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1898. pp. 
128. 50 cents. A pleasant story of the life 
and adventures of a dog, interestingly told, 
with good lessons of kindness to animals. 
For children under ten. 


By Beatrice 


Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. Tales 
of 1812. By James Barnes. Illustrated. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1897. 


pp. 280. A collection of stories of 


$1. 50. 


Sb 


our sailors of 1812, full of heroism and re- 
source. This book is valuable as describing 
a mode of naval warfare that has entirely 
gone by. An inspiring book for boys over 
fourteen. 

The Young Puritans of Old Hadley. By 
Mary P. Wells Smith. Illustrated. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 18098. pp. 345. $1.25. 
A vivid picture of the life of the Puritan 
children in Massachusetts in the end of the 
seventeenth century. The grim Calvinistic 
belief in Satan and hell appears in the book 
by the side of an absolute trust in the Provi- 
dence of God. There is a witchcraft episode 
which would let young readers see the way in 
which many terrible tales were started. For 
children over twelve. 


$40 Cabinet Sideboard. 


There has been no lack of appreciation of the 
English Cabinet Sideboard, but the price of $100 for 
the most inexpensive pattern has heretofore retarded 


its introduction. 


Last season we set ourselves the task of repro- 
ducing on strictly British lines the enclosed or “ Cabi- 
net” Sideboard at a cost not to exceed $40, so that 
it might compete on equal terms with the great 


majority of American Boards. 
Here is the result. 
resents it. 


jected well forward, with a carved cornice and carved  Qwi@eee tes 
It gives the 
effect of a closet or cabinet rather than a sideboard, 


corner pillars descending to the base. 


which is all the fashion in England. 


The base has a swell front, with three spacious 
The Cellarette and Plate Closet are very 


drawers. 
large, and entered by heavy doors with full 


carving. The mirror in the top is 45 by 20 inches, 
The whole effect is of a $100 Enclosed Sideboard. 


and costly imported plate. 


The engraving poorly rep- ] 
The ceiling of the cabinet top is pro- Sl ses i 
Ih 


PTA 
es 
IMI Vth 


! 


relief 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


Do you Know 


What Some Prominent 


American Women say of the 


Miss Frances E. Willard said, “I shall 
always say and do all I can for the beautiful 
home at the Sanatorium.” 


Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross, says: 
“Use my name for anything which can serve 
the interests of- the Sanatorium. Do I not 
owe it all Tam?” 


Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of the 
King’s Daughters, says: “The Jackson Sana- 
torium suggests to me the thought of rest, 
peace, and recreation. I have never been 
there as an invalid, only for repairs when I 
have talked my throat tired. I have profited 


GREAT 
JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


At Dansville, N.Y. 


by the delicious baths and airs of health that 
the dear Home affords. They find the bright 
side of you there; and, if you haven’t any 
bright side, they will create it, if any one can. 
I am for the Sanatorium whenever I am so 
fortunate as to be able to come.” 


“Josiah Allen’s Wife,’’ Marietta Holley, 
writes: “If I were to be very sick, that would 
be of all places the one where I would go. 
To dwell in one of their little cottages, and 
have the quiet of home, with all the benign 
system of care and pleasant society, seems 
to me to be the very paradise of sick people.” 


A beautiful illustrated pamphlet of the JACKSON SANATORIUM sent 


Address 


on application. 


Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Picasantries. 


‘*Golightly boasts that he never changes 
his mind.’’ ‘‘He can’t. No one will swap 
with him.’’—Bvrooklyn Life. 


‘‘Stickenlooper gets his money’s worth 
whenever he buys a newspaper.’’ ‘‘In what 
way?’’ ‘‘He can read any joke four times 
before he sees the point.’’—Pzxck. 


Flustered Old Lady: ‘‘Does it make any 
difference which of these cars I take to the 
bridge?’’ Polite Pedestrian: ‘‘Makes no 
difference to me, madam.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Apropos of cycling papers’ imperfect ac- 
quaintance with Scripture, I remember that 
one of them some years ago declared, ‘‘If all 
would contribute their mite, /e the widow 
of Nain, the thing would be done.’’—Chr7s- 
tian World. 


‘“‘You are advertising quite early in the 
year,’’ said the summer resort landlord’s 
friend. ‘‘Yes: I always fix up my announce- 
ments at this time of year. You see, I am 
a thoroughly conscientious man; and I wish 
to be able to state that there are no mos- 
quitoes.’’— Washington Star. 


The fact that Lord Creighton, the Lord 
Bishop of London, rolled and smoked nine- 
teen cigarettes the other day, while talking 
with a newspaper man, recalls the story of 
a big, burly bishop and the little curate in 
the compartment of a railway car. ‘‘You 
will not mind my smoking, will you?’’ said 
his lordship. ‘‘Not if your lordship doesn’t 
mind my being sick,’’ submissively replied 
the little curate.— Waterbury American. 


Speaker Reed wished to see a man on some 
pending legislation, and telegraphed for him 
to come to Washington. The man took the 
first train available; but a washout on the 
road made it impossible for the train to pro- 
ceed further toward its destination. Going 
to a telegraph station, he sent this despatch 
to the Speaker: ‘‘Washout on line. Can’t 
come.’’ When Reed read the message, he 
sent back this reply, ‘‘Buy a new shirt, and 
come anyway. ’’—Z xchange. 


He was a typical gamin, so diminutive in 
stature that I had to stoop to interrogate 
him, which I did in this way: ‘‘Where do 


you get your papers, my little man?’’ ‘‘Oh, 
I buy ’em of Johnny Green.’’ ‘‘And who 
is Johnny Green?’’ ‘‘He’s a newsboy: he 
buys ’em in the Z77mes alley.’’ ‘‘What do 
you pay him for them?’’ ‘*‘Fi’cents.’’ 
‘*What do you sell them for?’’ ‘‘Fi’cents.’’ 
“You don’t make anything at  that?’’ 
“*Nope.’’ ‘*Then what do you sell them 
for?’’ ‘‘Oh, just to get to holler.’’—Den- 
ver Times, 


A man came to town the other day with 
butter to sell, and called on Will Matthis to 
buy it. He said he didn’t want any at the 
store, but he would inquire if his wife 


wanted any. So he stepped to the tele- 
phone, called her up, and talked for a few 
seconds through the instrument. Then, turn- 
ing to the countryman, who was standing 
with his hands in his pockets, his eyes 
dilated and his face very red, he told him 
that his wife said that she would not need 
any butter. The indignant countryman 
blurted out: ‘‘Look here, mister, if you 
didn’t want any butter, why didn’t you say 
so? I ain’t such a fool as to think that 


you’ve got your wife in that little box!’’— 
Elizabethtown News. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETS, Dec. 31, 1897--00 cdeevecsscseseccce $26,939,135-99 
LIABILITIES «...2cccesestee “SSE 24,811,707-55 
$2,127,428.44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Cass distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash, surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. A 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. _ 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


LEWIS F. PERRY & WHITNEY CO. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


Draperies, Wall Papers, Wall Hangings. 
ecorative Painting, Plain Painting, 
Papier Maché. 


= BOSTON 


Dp 
England, twin-screw, 


11,000 tons, sal Boston to 


TO Queenstown and Liverpool, April 30, 


June 2 and 30, July 14 and 28, etc. 
EUROPE? 


Also St. Lawrence Service between 
Montreal, Quebec, and Liverpool 
every Saturday. For descriptive mat- 
‘TRADE MARK REGISTERED, 
leqvor to produce a palatable 


ter, maps and sailings, send to the 
Company’s Offices, 
Api fely offered to the Diabette, 


103 State St., Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


RE Te Sl an See ee ee ns 
N O R Ww A Y Annual Summer Tours. 

Small party conducted bp Pron CAMITD The 
‘ party conducte y PROF. LE. T - 
WANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. pects 


ae LARRETS 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS - 
PRICES. 


WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


658 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS aND UPHOLSTERY, 


St; 
ST. 


(28) [Mav 5 1898 


YOUR VACATION. 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a select party 
of cultured people, and go to the beautiful and romantic 
Land of Evangeline, 


NOVA SCOTIA? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous poem. 
Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land,—full of trout, shad, 
salmon, pine woods, and ozone. The nights are invariably 
cool, and the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds 
up faster than in any land we have ever visited. There are 
all the fascinations of a foreign tour, including a delicious 
little taste of salt (only one night at sea). We shall conduct 
two parties this season, one in pst and one in August,— 
our fifth season. If you are thinking of going to Nova 
Scotia, write tous. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Ad- 
dress ASSOCIATE Epitror “EpucaTion,” 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


ra CH 2 zetty 
Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 

Watch, also a Chain and Charm for sé! 

1 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
end eat, ful. eS by return mail and 


a large Premium List, No money required. 
Cco., Box 3,Concord Junction, Masse 


Educational. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct.s5. For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 11 A.m. and 
1 P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her SCHOOL 
FOR Girxs. Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
= ALLEN BROTHERS. 


66 West STREET, WoRCESTER, MAss. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


_College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family. 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. 


Prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. 


For information address 
JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B. F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

Aim.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

TEACHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College ee jaatageer § 

INsTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. 

LocaTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Sfringyfield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 

Illustrated circular. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F, FOSTER Oye 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


Individual 


FOR 
GIRLS 


.- MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rey. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. Dz NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


“RE 


BOSTON. 


a 


